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The  annual  exercises  commemorative  of  George  Wash- 
ington, First  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Doctor  of 
Laws,  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  1783,  were 
held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  February  22,  1921.  The  Order  of  Exercises  was 
as  follows: 


ACADEMIC   PROCESSION 

INVOCATION   BY  THE   CHAPLAIN  OF  THE   DAY 
Rev.  Alexander  MacColl,  D.D. 

HYMN— "America" 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing: 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

(3) 
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My  native  country  thee 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 

Our  father's  God,  to  thee. 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  b/bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 


INTRODUCTION   BY  THE  ACTING   PROVOST 

Dr.  Jostah  H.  Penniman 

ADDRESS   BY  THE  ORATOR  OF  THE   DAY 

Prof.  Paul  Shorey 

"Our  National  Unity" 

HYMN— "Hail!  Pennsylvania! 

Hail!  Pennsylvania,  noble  and  strong; 
To  thee  with  loyal  hearts  we  raise  our  song. 
Swelling  to  Heaven  loud,  our  praises  ring; 
Hail!  Pennsylvania,  of  thee  we  sing! 

Majesty  as  a  crown  rest  on  thy  brow; 
Pride,  Honor,  Glory,  Love,  before  thee  bow. 
Ne'er  can  thy  spirit  die,  thy  walls  decay; 
Hail!  Pennsylvania,  for  thee  we  pray! 

Hail!  Pennsylvania!  guide  of  our  youth; 
Lead  thou  thy  children  on  to  light  and  truth; 
Thee,  when  death  summons  us,  others  shall  praise, 
Hail!  Pennsylvania,  thro'  endless  days. 
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CONFERRING   OF   DEGREES   IN   COURSE 
CONFERRING  OF  HONORARY   DEGREE 

HYMN — ** Glorious  Things  of  Thee  are  Spoken" 

Glorious  things  of  Thee  are  spoken, 

Sion,  city  of  our  God; 
He  Whose  word  cannot  be  broken, 

Formed  Thee  for  His  own  abode; 
On  the  Rock  of  Ages  founded, 

What  can  shake  Thy  sure  repose? 
With  salvation's  walls  surrounded,, 

Thou  may'st  smile  at  all  thy  foes. 

Round  each  habitation  hovering, 

See  the  cloud  and  fire  appear 
For  a  glory  and  a  covering. 

Showing  that  the  Lord  is  near. 
Thus  deriving  from  their  banner, 

Light  by  night,  and  shade  by  day 
Safe  they  feed  upon  the  manna. 

Which  He  gives  them  when  they  pray. 

BENEDICTION  BY  THE  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  DAY 

POSTLUDE 


INTRODUCTION 
JosiAH  H.  Penniman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Acting  Provost 

On  December  30,  1798,  George  Washington  wrote:  "I 
was  induced  by  the  conviction  paramount  in  my  breast 
that  if  real  danger  threatened  the  country  no  young  man 
ought  to  be  an  idle  spectator  of  its  defense." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  patriot,  a  man  who  could  not, 
even  in  his  thoughts,  separate  himself  from  the  idea  that 
men  owed  to  their  country  a  duty  that  may  at  any  time 
break  in  upon  the  personal  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
hour  with  a  demand  for  action  against  whatever  foe,  with- 
out or  within,  may  seek  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  weapons 
more  insidious,  to  injure  the  nation.  On  this  day,  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Washington,  the  University  has 
for  over  a  century  made  it  a  practice  to  interrupt  its  lectures 
and  classes  for  the  purpose  of  paying  its  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  that  noble,  heroic.  God-fearing  man,  our  leader 
in  the  war  for  national  independence,  the  first  President  of 
the  nation  whose  independence  was  thus  established. 

Many  distinguished  men  have  spoken  to  the  University 
on  previous  similar  occasions.  We  have  invited  to  address 
us  today  a  distinguished  scholar,  the  field  of  whose  labors 
is  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece.  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you  Paul  Shorey,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

ADDRESS 

Paul  Shorey,  LL.D. 

I  will  not  affect  indifference  to  the  compliment  that 
elects  me  to  be  the  spokesman  of  this  hour  and  this  com- 
pany and  makes  me  today  the  latest  and  least  in  one  of  the 
most  honorable  and  most  enviable  successions  among  our 
academic  traditions.  Few  Greek  professors,  writes  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw,   speaking,   it  is  understood,  of  his   friend, 
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Professor  Murray,  few  Greek  professors  know  Greek,  and 
none  of  them  know  anything  else.  The  prevalence  of  this 
opinion,  I  do  not  say  its  truth,  lightens  the  weight  of  re  pon- 
sibility  on  any  professor  of  Greek  who  addresses  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  is  not  oppressed  by  what  Cicero  might  style 
''your  expectation."  And  he  may  fitly  take  a  little  more 
license  to  say  what  he  pleases  than  is  permitted  to  respon- 
sible statesmen  whose  words  are  scrutinized  by  millions. 
Do  not  be  alarmed,  however.  I  shall  not  violate  the 
amenities  of  the  occasion  and  I  shall  not  weary  you  by 
straining  after  Chestertonian  antithesis  or  Shavian  paradox. 
The  intellectuals,  of  whom  there  are  doubtless  a  few  present, 
have  rather  to  fear  that  I  shall  ask  you  to  splash  with  me 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  pool  of  platitudes.  The  student  journal 
of  my  owi  university  admitted  some  years  ago  that  it  was 
not  a  Greek  professor's  fault  that  the  nature  of  his  studies 
incapacitated  him  for  keeping  up  with  modern  thought. 
And  the  morning  after  I  had  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July 
address  on  patriotism  at  the  University  of  Chicago  an 
unassimilated  and  unreconstructed  German  graduate  stu- 
dent sent  me  an  anti-British  editorial  clipped  from  a  Hearst 
newspaper,  bidding  me  observe  how  much  more  profound 
the  philosophical  journalist  was  than  the  platitudinous  pro- 
fessor. But  there  are  fit  times  and  places  for  the  soothing 
and  sustaining  repetition  of  what  to  impatient,  forward- 
looking  minds  may  seem  commonplace.  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  familiar  common- 
places. Yet  until  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  Professor  Robinson 
and  Mr.  Shaw  have  accomplished  what  they  proclaim  to  be 
the  mission  of  philosophical  comedy  and  the  new  history — 
the  breaking  down,  namely,  of  the  mores  of  inherited  mor- 
ality— until  this  releasing  consummation  we  shall  continue 
unblushlngly  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  church.  And 
the  hall  in  which  Americans  assemble  to  commemorate  the 
birthday  of  Washington  is  also  a  house  of  God. 

Polite  conversation,  says  George  Eliot,  consists  largely 
in  the  denial  of  the  obvious.  In  the  past  twenty  or  thirty 
years   smart  literature,   advanced  weekly  journalism   and 
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radical  oratory  have  employed  the  same  easy  device  to 
achieve  popularity,  piquancy,  paradox  and  "pep."  So  long 
as  it  seemed  to  be  only  what  a  French  cook  might  call 
"epigram  of  Greenwich  Village  goose"  served  up  in  a  platter 
with  sauce  verbiage  it  would  have  been  pedantic  to  spoil 
the  sport.  But  the  new  psychology  tells  us  that  there  is 
nothing  but  the  barrier  of  a  slight  nervous  inhibition 
between  thought,  speech  and  action.  What  if  the  inhibi- 
tions break  down,  as  they  have  done  in  Russia.^  Long 
before  the  new  psychology  was  thought  of  that  keenest  of 
British  critics,  Hazlitt,  warned  his  compatriots,  "We  may 
depend  upon  it  that  what  men  delight  to  read  in  books, 
they  will  put  in  practice  in  reality."  What  if  it  were  true? 
Oscar  Wilde,  who  with  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  constitutes  the  trinity  of  English  literature  most 
admired  in  Berlin  and  Moscow,  said  that  he  could  resist 
everything  except  temptation — and  all  the  world  laughed. 
But  in  view  of  the  sequel  it  cioesn't  seem  very  funny  now. 
For  thirty  or  forty  years  Germany  delighted  to  read 
and  honor  philosophers  who  told  her  that  it  was  not  a  good 
cause  that  made  a  good  war,  but  a  good  war  that  made  a 
good  cause.  And  our  intellectuals  ridiculed  the  provincial 
Puritanism  that  took  alarm.  But  there  was  ground  for 
alarm.  Germany  came  to  believe  what  she  read  and  heard 
preached  and  acted  on  it.  A  Russian  novelist,  the  idol  of 
the  literary  critics  who  pour  contempt  upon  the  reticences 
and  the  decencies  of  the  American  classical  literary  tradi- 
tion, writes:  "Listen,  ...  we  are  going  to  make  a  revo- 
lution. .  .  .  We  are  going  to  make  such  an  upheaval  that 
everything  will  be  unrooted  from  its  foundations."  Well, 
the  Russian  intelligentsia  wrote,  read  and  talked  in  this 
strain  for  forty  or  fifty  years  and  they  got  their  revolution. 
Shall  we  paraphrase  Patrick  Henry  and  say,  "Germany 
had  her  Nietzsche,  Russia  had  her  Artzibasheff  and  America 
— may  profit  by  their  example.  If  this  be  reactionary, 
make  the  most  of  it."  But  I  am  not  now  calling  for  the 
suppression  of  the  most  eloquent  preacher  whose  reprinted 
sermons  were  showered  by  German   aeroplanes  as  propa- 
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gandist  documents  upon  the  American  trenches.  I  am  not 
trying  to  condone  the  dismissal  of  the  yellowest  professor 
who  ever  flung  mud  at  a  president  and  board  of  trustees 
who  could  not  reply  to  him,  shrieking  all  the  while  that  his 
freedom  of  speech  was  threatened.  I  am  only  apologizing 
for  the  reaffirmation  in  the  face  of  their  persistent  denial  of 
the  truisms  that  American  patriotism  is  neither  herd  instinct 
nor  hysteria  nor  Prussian  imperialism,  but  is  the  religious 
sanction  and  indispensable  guardian  of  national  unity,  and 
that  national  unity  in  sentiment,  law,  economic  life,  language 
and  cultural  tradition  is  not  the  repudiation  of  world-wide 
charity,  but  the  affirmation  of  the  only  principles  of  stability 
and  order  that  stand  between  this  distracted  globe  and 
chaos. 

It  may  well  be  that  while  some  of  this  audience  are 
asking,  ''But  who  ever  denied  these  patent  truths?"  others 
are  murmuring,  if  they  remember  their  Walt  Whitman, 
"Isn't  he  the  damndest  simulacrum?"  or  less  racily  asking, 
**What  sort  of  a  reactionary  Victorian,  eighteenth  century 
medieval  or  cave-dwelling  philosopher  of  politics  and  his- 
tory is  this  who  will  be  talking  in  the  full  light  of  the 
twentieth  century?" 

With  time  and  opportunity  it  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  reply  to  both — to  the  first  by  the  citation  of  chapter  and 
verse  for  the  propaganda  by  authors  whose  books  stand  on 
the  reference  shelves  in  every  university  library,  of  the 
precise  opposite  of  the  salutary  commonplaces  to  which  I 
invite  your  attention.  And  to  the  second  by  asking  them 
what  sort  of  a  life  they  really  desire  for  their  children  on 
this  continent  and  by  challenging  them  to  describe*  any 
moral  forces  or  form  of  political  order,  economic  efficiency 
and  social  control  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
replace  the  imperfect  instrumentalities  which  they  are  try- 
ing to  break  in  the  hands  and  honeycomb  in  the  faith  of  the 
coming  generation. 

But  this  is  not  the  occasion  for  such  a  tourney  of  debate. 
Washington  did  not  display  his  wit  in  either  making  or 
answering  epigrams  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  nor  did  he 
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exercise  his  eloquence  on  a  humanitarianism  that  tran- 
scended and  invalidated  the  lesser  loyalties  of  the  family 
and  the  State. 

The  Serbs  and  the  Rumanians 
Annoy  the  poor  Albanians, 
So  send  some  Pennsylvanians 

All  thoroughly  equipped. 
The  Turks  and  Macedonians 
Are  fighting  Thessalonians, 
Ten  thousand  Washingtonians 

Are  wanted — have  them  shipped. 

We  have  warrant  for  divining  Washington's  more  dig- 
nified answer  to  such  Macedonian  cries.  He  says:  **So  far 
as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled 
with  perfect  good  faith.  Here  let  us  stop.  .  .  .  Why  .  .  . 
entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor  or  caprice?" 

Washington  took  for  granted  that  national  unity,  the 
practice  of  the  plain,  homely  virtues,  law  and  order,  and 
the  security  of  life  and  property  were  good  things.  He 
would  no  more  have  consented  to  debate  them  openly  as 
open  questions  with  a  wide-open  mind  than  Roosevelt  would 
have  done.  And  under  the  shelter  of  these  names  I  shall 
evade  further  discussion  and  merely  try  to  illustrate  some 
aspects  of  our  national  unity  and  confirm  our  faith  in  the 
soul  of  patriotism  that  achieved  and  must  guard  it. 

To  begin  at  the  bottom  the  basis  of  America's  pros- 
perity is  her  geographical  and  economic  unity.  There  are 
many  other  causes  of  our  good  fortune,  some  of  them,  we 
trust,  spiritual,  but  the  pre-condition  of  them  all  was  the 
unity  of  a  population  homogeneous  enough  for  industrial 
co-operation  on  a  sufficiently  large  self-supporting  and  self- 
contained  territory.  This  has  always  been  the  first  con- 
dition of  a  true  national  life  and  prosperity.  It  was  the 
cause  of  such  relative  peace  and  happiness  as  the  Roman 
Empire  brought  to  the  ancient  world  before  its  decline.  Its 
early  achievement  by  France  made  her  for  three  centuries 
the  leader  of  European  civilization.     It  is  this  that  makes 
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forever  necessary  the  union  in  some  form  of  the  British  Isles 
after  the  hirgest  concessions  have  been  made  to  the  principles 
of  federation  and  local  self-government.  This  was  the  one 
genuine  benefit  bestowed  upon  the  Germans  by  the  Prussian 
Empire — if  they  only  could  have  been  content  with  this — 
ah,  too  happy,  if  they  had  known  their  own  blessings.  It 
was  this  that  made  even  the  ramshackle  Empire  of  Austria 
something  that  iii  the  epigrams  would  have  had  to  be 
invented  if  it  did  not  exist — a  better  arrangement  for  its 
population,  could  they  have  learned  to  federate  and  use  it 
rightly,  than  the  hopeless  entanglement  of  political  and 
economic  frontiers  that  idealism  and  ignorance  in  fateful 
conjunction  have  imposed  upon  them. 

It  is  this  blessing  that  happy  accident  or  providential 
guidance  have  bestowed  upon  us  in  larger  measure  than  on 
any  other  people  of  history.  Cynics  and  cosmopolitan 
enemies  of  the  principle  of  nationality  argue  that  the  build- 
ing up  of  such  great  national  unities  has  always  been  accom- 
plished by  all  the  crimes  of  war,  aggression,  imperialism, 
dynastic  intrigue  and  secret  diplomacy.  We  might  concede 
this  and  yet  believe  that  in  contrast  with  the  alternatives 
of  feudalism  and  tribal  war  in  the  past,  or  anarchy  now,  it 
was  worth  the  price  for  France,  Germany,  the  British 
Empire  and  even,  it  may  be,  for  the  Empire  of  Austria. 

But  for  Am.erica,  that  paid  the  smallest  price  and 
reaped  the  largest  reward,  it  was  supremely  worth  while. 
Starting  from  the  unity  of  language  and  social  tradition  of 
the  colonists  of  New  England  and  Virginia,  we  achieved  a 
sufficient  national  and  economic  unity  within  the  lifetime  of 
one  man.     As  Holmes  wrote  of  Webster — 

His  land  was  but  a  shelving  strip, 

Black  with  the  strife  that  made  it  free. 

He  lived  to  see  its  banners  dip 
Their  fringes  in  the  western  sea. 

No  Homer  has  written  this  American  epic,  but  we  may 
read  its  story  in  the  histories  of  Parkman  and  Roosevelt's 
''Winning  of  the  West,"  its  philosophy  in  Professor  Turner's 
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"The  Frontier  in  American  History"  and  find  its  soul  in 
one  stanza  of  Whittier,  as  close  packed  with  meaning  as  any 
quatrain  of  Horace: 

We  cross  the  prairie  as  of  old 

Our  fathers  crossed  the  sea, 
To  make  the  West  as  they  the  East 

The  homestead  of  the  free. 

And  the  price  that  we  paid  in  blood  and  in  the  stil^ 
more  costly  coin  of  the  compromise  of  our  moral  ideals  was 
far  less  than  that  which  the  crowded  and  linguistically 
divided  peoples  of  Europe  had  to  pay  for  the  consolidation 
of  their  national  unities. 

We  need  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  there  was  or  was 
not  in  our  early  relations  with  Mexico  anything  for  which 
the  people  of  Washington  should  blush.  In  any  case,  it  is 
the  only  blot  on  our  scutcheon.  It  is  past,  and  we  never 
need  repeat  the  error  toward  Mexico  or  any  other  people 
on  the  globe. 

This  we  may  say,  not  as  Pharisees  rejoicing  that  we  are 
not  like  those  European  imperialists,  but  in  thankful  recog- 
nition that  for  us  the  prayer  ''lead  us  not  into  temptation" 
has  been  answered.  We  have  no  reasonable  temptation  or 
justifying  excuse  for  aggression  and  the  development  of  an 
imperialistic  temper,  because  we  have  in  ourselves  enough — 
enough  for  the  basic  economic  prosperity  of  a  modern  cul- 
ture and  for  national  greatness,  power  and  security.  We 
need  only  to  guard  our  own.  Whenever  the  issue  has  been 
clearly  defined,  that  has  always  been  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  American  people.  And  for  this  reason 
denunciation  of  American  militarism,  whether  by  sincere  or 
insincere  pacifists  at  home  or  suspicious  diplomats  abroad, 
is  a  preposterous  thing.  A  people  that  spent  thirty  billions 
and  sent  two  millions  of  their  sons  across  three  thousand 
miles  of  sea  to  fight  for  human  liberty,  and  when  victorious 
demanded  quite  literally  nothing  for  itself,  will  never  wage 
wanton  and  aggressive  war.  To  secure  its  independence, 
defend  its  unity  and  preserve  civilization  it  has  thrice  shown 
the  world  that  it  will  fight  and  that  under  heaven  it  cannot 
be  defeated. 
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There  is  not  need  to  comment  here  on  the  first  and 
third  of  these  conflicts.  But  we  should  always  remind  our- 
selves and  teach  in  our  schools  that  the  final  cause  and  the 
reconciling  justification  of  the  war  between  the  States  was 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  for  the  sake  of  both  North  and 
South.  It  was  also,  I  believe,  the  actual  cause  at  the  time. 
But  that  is  a  question  of  metaphysics  which  may  be  left  to 
the  debates  of  professional  philosophers  of  history.  Fanatics 
have  always  insisted  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  the 
sole  cause,  and  they  still  blacken  the  memory  of  Lincoln 
because  he  was  not  of  that  way  of  thinking.  But  Lincoln 
was  right.  Slavery  was  in  any  case  doomed,  and  it  is  no 
failure  of  humanitarian  sympathy  for  an  oppressed  race 
that  makes  us,  now  wiser  in  the  retrospect,  doubt  whether 
its  gradual  extinction  by  pacific  agreement  was  not  both 
possible  and  preferable. 

But  in  taking  his  stand  on  the  indispensability  of  the 
Union,  Lincoln  was  in  accord  with  common  sense  and 
geography,  with  the  instinct  of  the  Northern  masses  and 
the  judgment  of  the  more  intelligent  leaders  of  opinion, 
and  with  the  central  American  tradition  that  came  to  him 
from  Washington  and  Jefferson  through  Marshall,  Webster 
and  Clay.  The  chief  admonition  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  is  to  preserve  the  Union. 

Our  Union  is  river,  lake,  ocean  and  sky; 

Man  breaks  not  the  medal  when  God  cuts  the  die. 

O  Caroline,  Caroline,  child  of  the  sun, 

There  are  battles  with  fate  that  can  never  be  won, 

sang  Holmes  in  Brother  Jonathan's  Lament  for  Sister 
Caroline.  It  was  the  cosmopolitan  pacifist  Jefferson  who 
said  that  the  holder  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  would 
always  be  our  enemy.  And  it  was  from  Washington  that 
Lincoln  got  the  suggestion  of  his  favorite  argument:  *'If 
we  quarrel  in  the  Union  we  shall  quarrel  still  more  out  of  it." 
That  was  sound  history  and  sane  politics.  For  it  left 
no  hard  feeling  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  complete 
reunion  that  could  never  be  attained  so  long  as  we  persisted 
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in  rubbing  the  old  sore  of  slavery  or  denouncing  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  Virginians  who  bought  the  slaves  that  our  own 
great-grandfathers  had  sold  while  the  selling  was  good. 

The  pertinency  of  all  this  ancient  history  is  the  moral 
that  our  schools  have  hitherto  taught  too^  much  about 
American  divisions  and  henceforth  ought  to  emphasize  the 
things  that  unite  us.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  should 
falsify  history,  still  less  that  they  should  foster  a  temper  of 
provincial  pride  and  contempt  for  the  foreigner.  It  means 
that  they  should  reduce  the  Civil  War  to  its  true  proportions 
and  significance  in  the  larger  perspective  of  Americanism — 
a  tragic  blunder  redeemed,  if  not  justified  by  its  definitive 
establishment  of  our  national  unity.  Plato  would  allow  no 
myths  to  be  taught,  no  stories  to  be  told  that  suggested  to 
the  young  the  possibility  of  dissension  between  brothers. 
Without  going  that  length,  we  may  ask  the  teachers  who 
are  to  give  the  children  of  our  newer  citizens  their  American 
initiation  to  impress  upon  their  minds  not  so  much  the 
opinions  and  economic  interests  and  political  conflicts  that 
divided  the  Hamiltons  and  Jeffersons,  the  Websters  and 
Calhouns,  the  Lees  and  the  Grants,  the  Clays  and  the 
Sumners,  the  Roosevelts  and  the  Wilsons  as  rather  upon 
the  fundamental  Americanism  that  identifies  them  and  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  statesmen  and  generals  of  Europe. 

The  blessings  which  our  historically  won,  our  geo- 
graphic, our  economic,  our  political  unity  have  bestowed 
upon  us  since  the  Civil  War  have  of  late  been  amply  dis- 
played to  the  admiring  or  envious  gaze  of  the  world.  But 
European  critics  are  still  sceptical  of  the  existence  of  any 
cultural  traditions  that  lend  a  higher  spiritual  meaning  to 
this  material  American  unity.  The  thoughtful  among  our- 
selves have  grave  misgivings  lest  we  be  in  danger  of  losing 
so  much  of  it  as  we  do  possess  and  the  men  of  foresight  are 
anxiously  inquiring  what  we  must  do  to  preserve  it.  These 
would  be  the  topics  of  a  treatise.  I  can  at  the  most  in  the 
few  minutes  that  remain  offer  a  few  suggestions  for  your 
own  reflection  of  themes  that  are  being  canvassed  in  every 
journal  and  on  every  platform. 
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This  is  no  time  for  the  most  justifiable  recriminations 
on  unhappy  and  distracted  Europe.  And  Americans  must 
endure  patiently  to  read  in  American  periodicals  intoxicated 
with  liberalism  and  humanitarianism  that  Europe  is  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  America.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  its 
reiteration  by  disloyal  Americans  and  its  influence  on  our 
unassimilated  immigrants  we  could  dismiss  with  a  smile  the 
continued  condescension  of  European  opinion  toward  all 
American  pretensions  to  the  possession  of  a  unifying, 
spiritual  tradition  and  something  more  than  the  rudiments 
of  national  culture  and  scholarship.  It  will  disturb  no 
American  who  has  absorbed  the  best  that  America  has  to 
give  and  who  also  knows  how  thin  is  the  smooth,  hard, 
glittering  varnish  of  the  European  culture  that  takes  its 
own  superiority  for  granted. 

But  the  conviction  of  European  intellectuals  that,  as 
it  was  put  to  me  at  a  State  dinner  in  Berlin,  **Amerika 
hat  keine  Kultur,*'  is  closely  connected  with  the  belief 
among  the  European  masses  that  she  has  no  tradition  to 
which  she  demands  loyalty;  no  unity  save  that  of  geog- 
raphy, transportation  and  big  business;  no  passion  of 
patriotism  of  which  conflicting  loyalties  must  take  account. 
It  is  this  that  justifies  them,  they  feel,  in  regarding  America 
as  a  milch  cow,  to  be  exploited  or  to  change  the  figure  as 
an  open  arena  in  which  the  races,  the  religions,  the  lan- 
guages, the  cultures,  the  allegiances  of  the  old  world  may 
contend  for  the  survival  of  the  noisiest  in  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  remnants  of  the  true  American  tradition 
which  they  find  in  precarious  possession  of  the  soil.  Every 
unassimilated  foreign  bagman  in  the  smoking  compartment 
of  the  Pullman  car  will  repeat  to  you  the  words  of  my 
Berlin  statesman,  "Amerika  hat  keine  Kultur."  Immi- 
grants who  can  wield  a  pen  have  hardly  emerged  from 
Castle  Garden  before  they  write  to  the  Nation  to  point  out 
the  fallacies  in  our  Emersonian  superstition  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  ethics,  or  make  haste  to  secure  positions  on  the 
staff  of  journals  of  advanced  opinions,  whence  they  may 
inculcate  on  the  more  gullible  of  our  students  the  superior 
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ease  and  convenience  of  the  Lenine-Trotsky  Soviet  Over-All 
or  Uber  Alles  to  the  eighteenth-century  strait-jacket  of 
constitutional  democracy  imposed  upon  us  by  those  tools 
of  capitalism,  Washington,  Hamilton,  Adams,  Madison  and 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  apology  for  American  culture  is  too  large  a  theme 
for  a  paragraph  and  must  be  reserved  for  other  occasions. 
It  will  fall  upon  deaf  ears  until  our  critics  have  read  some- 
thing more  than  Walt  Whitman  and  Mark  Twain,  excellent 
as  both  may  be  in  their  way.  Yet  it  was  with  this  equip- 
ment that  the  eminent  historian,  Karl  Lamprecht,  under- 
took to  instruct  his  compatriots  about  American  literature 
on  his  return  from  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  read  our  poets,  our  essayists  and  our  novel- 
ists, though  on  a  fair  estimate  and  not  weighed  against  all 
European  literature,  past  and  present,  they  hold  their  own 
in  comparison  with  the  contemporary  production  of  any 
nation  except  England  and  France.  But  you  must  also 
have  read  the  writings  that  explain,  though  they  do  not 
explain  away  the  miracle  of  Lincoln.  Greek  literature 
began  with  Homer.  Roman,  we  may  say,  with  the  twelve 
tables.  French,  roughly  speaking,  with  the  Song  of  Roland. 
English,  if  you  please,  with  Beowulf  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles.  American  literature  and  the  main  American 
tradition  of  benignant  sagacity  and  intellectualized  common 
sense  date  from  the  discussions  and  the  State  papers  that 
accompanied  the  Revolution  and  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution— the  writings  of  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  Madison  and  their  peers.  It  was  not  only  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare,  it  was  the  study. of  these  writings, 
and  the  continued  tradition  of  statesmanship  and  oratory 
that  descends  from  them,  that  formed  Webster  and  Clay 
and  Lincoln,  and  the  Lincoln-minded  among  our  other 
statesmen.  I  do  not  know  of  any  history  that  adequately 
brings  out  this  intellectual  continuity  in  our  statesmanship. 
And  the  present  neglect  of  it  in  our  schools  and  colleges  is 
one  of  the  chief  indictments  of  our  teaching.  No  other 
nationality   expresses   its   earliest   self-consciousness   in   so 
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reasonable  and  well-reasoned  a  book  as  The  Federalist.  Yet 
in  the  reference  libraries  of  our  universities  today  you  will 
find  three  students  who  are  muddling  their  minds  and 
unsettling  their  moral  faith  with  the  traveler's  tales  of 
Westermarck's  Origin  of  the  Moral  Ideas  and  the  pseudo- 
science  of  Fraser's  Golden  Bough,  to  one  who  is  learning  to 
think  straight,  argue  coherently  and  speak  temperately 
with  Hamilton  and  Madison. 

Americans  who  hope  that  the  new  America  will  remain 
e  pluribiis  imum  and  carry  over  all  that  was  best  in  the  old 
should  make  it  their  concern  to  see  to  it  that  our  schools 
make  fuller  and  more  critical  use  of  this  noble  American 
tradition  of  the  rational,  sober,  statesmanlike  and  lawyer- 
like discussion  of  grave  political  problems.  And  with  it 
they  should  encourage  the  study  of  the  selected  best  in  our 
pure,  refined,  intelligent,  if  not  supremely  great,  American 
classical  literature.  There  is  enough  of  both  to  furnish  the 
staple  of  a  much  sounder  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation than  the  present  cosmopolitan  and  pseudo-scientific 
confusion. 

Our  American  spiritual  unity,  which  seemed  so  secure 
a  few  decades  ago,  is  not  yet  forfeit,  but  is  gravely  threat- 
ened. The  two  other  chief  measures  that  will  preserve  it 
are  now  the  daily  theme  of  journalism  and  legislative  debate, 
and  I  have  time  only  to  remind  you  of  them  and  put  myself 
on  record.  They  are,  first,  the  temporary  restriction  of 
immigration  until  we  have  digested  our  present  surfeit  of 
un-Americanized  aliens;  and,  second,  the  intelligent  fore- 
sight and  the  fearless  resolution  to  insist  that  this  is,  ought 
to  be  and  shall  remain,  a  nation  of  one  language.  We  are 
now  facing  the  supreme  crisis  of  our  destiny.  Some  interests, 
much  sentiment  and  many  arguments  will  be  arrayed  against 
these  indispensable  prerequisites  of  national  salvation.  But 
with  time  I  should  hope  to  convince  you  that  it  is  false 
sentiment  and  fallacious  argument.  It  is  false  sentiment  to 
protest  that  we  are  proposing  to  persecute  the  poor  immi- 
grant or  deny  asylum  to  the  oppressed.  It  is  as  much  to 
the  interest  of  his  children  as  of  ours  that  America  should 
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not  be  flooded  and  swamped,  and  that  it  should  remain  free 
from  the  feuds  and  misunderstandings  which  the  inherited 
curse  of  Babel  imposes  upon  Europe.  The  way  to  learn  to 
swim  is  to  jump  into  the  water.  Foreign-language  papers 
and  foreign-language  preaching  only  linger  out  the  process, 
retard  Americanization  and  promote  clanishness.  Families 
that  read  by  preference  foreign-language  newspapers,  listen 
to  foreign-language  preaching,  study  foreign-language  text- 
books and  consult  foreign-language  encyclopedias  remain 
un-Americanized  to  the  third  generation.  It  is  fallacious 
logic  to  try  to  argue  from  the  example  of  little  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  that  the  two-language  standard  does  no  harm 
and  the  bilingual  culture  enriches  the  intellectual  life  of  a 
people.  All  history  and  all  contemporary  experience  prove 
the  contrary.  And,  except  for  a  few  gifted  individuals, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bilingual  culture.  The  heart,  the 
understanding  and  the  loyalty  are  truly  at  home  in  one 
language  only,  in  one  at  a  time.  It  is  something  worse  than 
bad  logic  to  compare  Germany's  persecution  of  the  speech 
of  annexed  peoples  on  their  native  soil  with  the  American 
demand  that  those  who  come  to  us  voluntarily  as  individuals 
shall  not  insist  on  introducing  here  a  principle  of  weak- 
ness and  dissension  from  which  our  history  has  kept  us 
happily  free. 

What  really  lends  force  to  these  false  sentiments  and 
fallacious  arguments  is  the  suspicion  that  the  unfortunate 
word  "  assimilation '*  connotes  some  disdain  in  older  Ameri- 
cans for  the  race  and  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens,  that 
it  masks  some  conspiracy  to  make  them  over  in  body  and 
mind  into  the  likeness  of  the  Puritan  or  the  cavalier.  In 
sullen  resistance  to  this  imaginary  design  the  leaders  of  the 
newcomers  and  their  sentimental  or  radical  sympathizers 
among  ourselves  encourage  them  to  cling  obstinately  to  the 
language  and  the  cultural  tradition  that  isolates  them  not 
only  from  us  but  from  their  fellow-immigrants  of  different 
speech  and  from  the  unity  of  the  great  all-American  fellow- 
ship. More  particularly,  if  they  are  the  inheritors  of  one 
of  the  old  cultural  languages  of  Europe,  the  language  of 
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Goethe  and  Schiller,  let  us  suppose,  will  its  partial  renunci- 
ation, which  is  the  price  of  Joyal  Americanism,  seem  too  high 
to  pay?  They  will  refuse  to  pay  it  themselves  and  will 
resent  the  readiness  of  their  children  to  pay  it.  The  sacri- 
fice is  more  than  they  can  bear.  Let  them  exercise  a  sympa- 
thetic imagination  on  the  sacrifice  which  destiny  exacts  of 
us  older  x'\mericans  of  English  descent,  whether  we  will  or 
not.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  renunciation  of  all  pride  of 
race  and  the  hope  that  once  was  within  our  grasp  that  this 
virgin  continent  should  for  all  time  belong  not  only  to  our 
language  and  our  political  institutions  but  to  our  blood. 
That  hope  is  gone.  The  pride  of  old  Virginia,  the  civili- 
zation and  culture  of  the  old  New  England,  perhaps  the 
finest,  the  most  pure  and  delicate,  though,  of  course,  not 
the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  known,  are  names  and 
vanishing  traditions.  Into  the  melting  pot  we  go,  and  no 
man  can  predict  how  much  of  our  metal  will  be  apparent 
in  the  resultant  alloy.  Lowell's  Commemoration  Ode  for 
the  newer  millions  of  our  population  will  soon  be  as  mere 
an  historical  document  as  the  Persae  of  Aeschylus.  What 
then  seemed  the  triumphant  paean  of  the  New  England  of 
my  fathers  was  also  its  requiem.  And  that  is  why  I  can 
never  read  it  without  tears.  When  newer  Americans  lament 
the  compromises,  the  adjustments,  the  renunciations  which 
loyalty  to  the  American  unity  of  the  future  demands  of 
them,  we  older  Americans  have  the  right  to  ask.  What  is 
your  sacrifice  compared  with  ours? 

If  these  thoughts  impose  a  duty  on  us  toward  our  sore- 
tried  German  fellow-citizens,  they  also  justify  us  in  address- 
ing a  solemn  appeal  to  them.  If  ever  the  Furies  of  divided 
allegiance  and  alienated  sympathies  and  racial  particularism 
tempt  them  to  make  a  Mexico,  a  Brazil,  a  Russia  or  a 
Belgium  of  this  fair  land  where  their  children  and  ours  must 
dwell  in  amity  together,  let  the  vision  of  Columbia  rise 
before  their  imagination  and  plead  with  them  as  bright 
Pallas  Athene  pleads  with  the  Furies  in  the  noblest  of  all 
Greek  patriotic  plays: 
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If  you  depart  to  any  other  land 

Your  hearts  will  yearn  for  this — the  days  to  comQ 

Shall  bring  great  honor  to  this  citizen  folk. 

If  they  disregard  the  plea,  she  holds  in  reserve  the  stern 
warning: 

I,  too,  trust  God,  and  at  my  girdle  wear 
The  keys  that  shall  at  need  unlock  the  vaults 
Wherein  the  thunderbolt  is  stored  up. 

That  is  the  parliamentary  and  poetical  Greek  version 
of  Mr.  Gerard's  500,000  lamp-posts.  But  on  no  such  need- 
less threat  does  Athena's  or  must  Columbia's  intercession 
conclude — but  with  the  sweet  and  solemn  prayer: 

Never  to  harm  this  folk  may  the  destroyer  come 

Murderous  havoc  bringing — 

Choirless,  lyreless  strife, 

Mother  of  groans  and  tears, 

Sedition's  dreadful  war  cry  singing. 

Treason's  legions  of  darkness 

Come  not  nigh  to  this  people; 

God  of  freedom  and  light,  be  Thou 

Gracious  still  to  her  nurslings. 

Loyal  to  the  common  weal 
May  each  to  each  in  turn  be  kind 
And  love  and  hate  as  with  one  mind, 
For  this  alone  our  maladies  can  heal. 


CONFERRING  OF  HONORARY  DEGREE 
UPON  DR.  PAUL  SHOREY 

In  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  Dr. 
Paul  Shorey,  the  Acting  Provost  spoke  as  follows: 

"Paul  Shorey — Scholar — Trained  in  the  Universities 
of  the  new  world  and  of  the  old — University  teacher,  honored 
and  respected  by  all  who  have  come  under  your  inspiring 
instruction — eminent  among  students  and  interpreters  of 
that  priceless  heritage  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece — 
known  throughout  the  world  for  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
your  learning  as  manifested  in  writings  in  your  chosen  field — 
I,  the  Acting  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  committed  to  me  by  the  mandamus 
of  its  Trustees,  do  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  admitting  you  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
throughout  the  world  do  pertain  to  that  degree,  in  testimony 
whereof  I  now  present  to  you  this  diploma  officially  signed 
and  confirmed  by  the  corporate  seal." 
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Ohio  State  University,  191 2.     Education. 
Standardized  Exercises  in  American  History:   Colonial  Period. 


Master  of  Arts 

Joseph  Bardy,  M.D.,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1911,  191 8. 

Education. 
Frederick  Denton  Dove,  A.B.,  Daleville  College,  191 6.     Sociology. 
Morrill  Thornton  Dow,  B.S.,  Ottawa  University,  1917.     Physics. 
Willis  W.  Eisenhart,  B.S.,  in  Ed.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917. 

Education. 
Annette  Eleanor  Gest,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  191 8.     Romanics. 
Ellwood  Griscom,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1913.     History. 
Frederick  John  Guetter,  A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1913.     Education. 
Henry  Price  Harley,  A.B.,  Juniata  College,  1914.     Education. 
Halford  Lancaster  Hoskins,  A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1913.     History. 
D wight  Gladstone  Johnson,  A.B.,  Coe  College,  19 18.     Economics. 
Fletcher  Summerfield  Manson,  A.B.,  New  York  University,  1915. 

Political  Science. 
Molly  Frances  Segal,  A.B.,  Temple  University,  1919.    English. 
Rachel  Selecter,  A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1910.    Sociology. 
Louis    C.   Zucker,   A.B.,    University   of  Pennsylvania,    1920    (Feb.). 

English. 


24  Degrees  in  Course 

Master  of  Science 

Henry  Eckert  Wanner,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1^09.     Geology. 

Bachelor  of  Laws 
Salvatore  Paolini 

Doctor  of  Medicine 
Isabell  Blumenthal 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

Metta  Chasan  Ervin  Sprague  Newitt 

Frank  William  Cogan  Donald  Zerfing  Ritz 

Doctor  of  Public  Hygiene 

Miriam  Warner  Edith  Hedges  Matzke 

Edith  Gordon  Seneca  Egbert 

CERTIFICATE 

Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Music 
Robert  Early  Pruitt 

DEGREES   IN  FACULTY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Wallace  Nelson  Mayhew  George  Gorgas  Ross 

{as  of  the  Class  of  igoi)  {as  of  the  Class  of  1888) 


Exercises  in  University  Council 

Commemorative  of  the 

Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  Opening 

of  the  Department  of  Architecture 

and 

Dedicatory  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 


Ceremonies  were  held  in  Alfred  C.  Harrison  Hall, 
Thirty-third  and  Locust  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Monday, 
April  the  Fourth,  1921,  at  3.30  o'clock  p.m. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES  IN  UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 

Academic  Procession:  Members  of  the  University 
Council,  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts,  Representa- 
tives of  the  Corporation  and  Guests,  the  Recipients  of 
Degrees  honoris  causa^  Chaplain,  Orator  of  the  Day,  the 
xActing  Provost. 

INVOCATION   BY  THE   CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  DAY 
Rev.  Robert  Norwood 

INTRODUCTION   BY  THE  ACTING  PROVOST 
Dr.  Josiah  H.  Penniman 

MUSICAL  INTERLUDE 

ADDRESS:    Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker 

"THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS'^ 

MUSICAL  INTERLUDE 

(25) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  AWARD  TO  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  MEDAL 
OF  THE  "SOCIETE  DES  ARCHITECTES 
DIPLOMES  PAR  LE  GOUVERNE- 
MENT  FRANgAIS" 

Mr.  John  V.  Van  Pelt 

PRESENTATION  OF 
PORTRAIT  OF   DEAN  WARREN  POWERS   LAIRD 

(Painted  by  Mr.  Wayman  Adams) 

Dr.  Clarence  A.  Martin 

CONFERRING  OF  HONORARY  DEGREES 

BENEDICTION  BY  THE  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  DAY 

POSTLUDE 


Dr.  Josiah  H.  Penniman,  the  Acting  Provost,  presided 
and  gave  an  historical  account  of  the  development  of  the 
Department  of  Architecture  and  the  foundation  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  in  which  he  spoke  as  follows: 

INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  BY  THE  ACTING 
PROVOST 

Dr.  Josiah  H.  Penniman 
I.     The  Department  of  Architecture 

In  October,  1890,  the  University  opened  a  department 
of  architecture  under  the  directorship  of  Theophilus  P. 
Chandler,  then  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Prior  to  this  time 
architectural  drawing  and  history  had  been  taught  by 
Professor  Thomas  W.  Richards  as  a  restricted  part  of  the 
science  course,  but  the  development  of  architecture  hiad 
become  so  vigorous  the  country  over  that  the  University 
now  responded  to  an  insistent  demand  for  more  complete 
opportunities  for  study,  and,  through  Provost  Pepper,  com- 
missioned the  architectural  profession,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Chandler,  to  organize  a  full  modern  course.  This  he 
undertook  with  the  earnest  enthusiasm  that  marked  his 
every  relation  to  his  art,  expanding  the  range  and  enlarg- 
ing the  staff  of  instruction  and  so  carefully  planning  the 
new  work  that,  upon  the  retirement  of  Professor  Richards 
at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  after  twenty-one  years  of 
devoted  service,  a  trained  successor  was  ready  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Thus  Warren  P.  Laird  was  elected  Professor 
of  Architecture  in  1891  and,  by  the  wish  of  Mr.  Chandler, 
who  then  retired  as  Director,  was  given  full  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  the  new  course.  Bringing  to  his 
task  a  preparation  formed  of  office  practice,  school  training 
and  foreign  travel,  he  made  a  careful  study  of  methods 
employed  in  the  then  foremost  schools  of  Europe  and  this 
country  and  adopted  a  policy  under  which  the  department 

(27) 
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has  since  been  conducted.  This  was  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  each  of  the  major  subjects  of  instruction  must 
be  taught  by  a  master  if  thfe  group  effect  is  to  be  successful. 
This  was  not  a  discovery,  for  the  principle  is  in  universal 
practice;  but  the  eminent  success  of  the  teaching  of  archi- 
tecture at  Pennsylvania  doubtless  would  have  been  impos- 
sible but  for  the  fact  that  for  a  longer  period  of  years 
than  is  the  case  in  any  other  American  school  a  single 
principle  of  operation  has  been  consistently  followed  under 
a  single,  continuous  direction. 

This  has  been  a  favoring  condition;  the  vital  factor 
has  been,  as  always,  the  labors  of  the  staff;  talented,  loyal 
and  effective  in  co-operation,  they  have  been  above  all 
devoted  to  the  central  aim  of  giving  to  the  individual  stu- 
dent the  best  possible  equipment  for  his  life  work.  What 
is  not  possible  under  such  conditions! 

The  Department  of  Architecture  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  has  long  held  a  position  of  leadership  among 
schools  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  Its  students  are  recruited 
from  all  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  from  the 
Orient;  its  scholastic  life  is  distinguished  by  an  enthusiasm 
and  esprit  de  corps  that  go  far  to  account  for  its  achieve- 
ments; its  graduates,  of  whom  the  oldest  are  still  among 
the  younger  element  of  the  profession,  stand  high  in  pro- 
fessional esteem.  Surely  a  notable  privilege  has  been 
vouchsafed,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  to  this  school  as  an 
instrument  of  service  in  the  training  of  youth! 

But  what  has  been  accomplished  seems  but  to  have 
brought  it  to  the  threshold  of  its  greater  mission;  an  advance 
into  a  higher  field  of  service  to  American  architecture,  for 
which  conditions  are  ripening,  both  in  public  appreciation 
and  professional  idealism.  The  near  future  will  bring 
imperative  need  of  better  training  for  architects:  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  must  be  prepared  to  meet  it. 

II.     Dedication  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 

For  half  a  century  the  claims  of  art  have  met  recog- 
nition at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    It  is  safe  to  say 
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that  no  other  American  faculty  can  boast  the  continuous 
service  of  forty-four  years  of  a  member,  in  the  held  of  art, 
which  we  are  proud  to  witness  in  our  beloved  Hugh  Clarke, 
scholarly  exponent  of  the  fundamentals  of  music.  And 
architecture  had  its  beginnings  fifty  years  ago,  for  the 
ardent  young  architect,  Thomas  Richards,  engaged  to  teach 
mechanical  drawing  to  stern-minded  young  scientists,  found 
it  impossible  to  avoid  the  use  of  architectural  forms;  thus 
presently,  we  suspect,  leading  numbers  of  the  unsuspecting 
into  that  profession. 

At  that  time  American  universities  had  not  awakened 
to  the  fact,  so  long  recognized  in  Europe,  that  art  is  part 
of  the  heritage  of  culture,  and  that  a  love  of  beauty  and 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  fruits  in  art  is  as  essential 
to  true  cultivation  as  any  of  the  elements  of  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

But  when  this  truth  was  recognized  the  University 
was  one  of  those  to  join  in  the  general  movement  to  estab- 
lish instruction  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art;  such 
courses  having  been  offered  in  the  College,  by  members 
of  the  architectural  staff  for  now  nearly  twenty  years. 

These  parallel  services,  however,  lacked  the  effective- 
ness of  unity  of  concerted  effort,  and  this  is  now  made 
possible  by  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  new  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  This  plan  is  broad  and  comprehensive  and  should 
permit  a  maximum  of  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  fine  arts, 
not  only  within  the  University,  but  throughout  the  com- 
munity, by  co-operation  between  this  institution  and  various 
professional  schools  devoted  to  the  several  fine  arts. 

The  central  aim  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  expressed 
in  the  following  quotations  from  its  plan  of  organization: 

"Purpose. — To  co-ordinate  instruction  in  the  fine  and 
allied  arts  with  that  in  the  liberal  arts  through  courses 
leading  to  professional  and  liberal  degrees. 

*' There  is  needed  in  the  University  a  School  of  Fine 
Arts  of  broad  scope,  founded  on  the  conception  that  art  is 
essential  to  life;  that  in  its  various  manifestations  in  poetry 
and  music,  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture,  it  forms 
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an  integral  part  of  the  heritage  of  culture,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  true  education,  and  that  if  this 
heritage  is  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  living  force 
the  artist  must  be  trained  in  its  best  traditions." 

Dr.  Penniman  then  introduced  Mr.  Walker,  as  the 
orator  of  the  occasion. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

C.  Howard  Walker 

The  dedication  of  a  great  art  school  is  an  event  of  such 
importance  that  it  is  of  epochal  character,  as  it  not  only 
gives  testimony  of  just  appreciation  of  the  arts  in  the  com- 
munity, but  also  institutes  a  far-reaching  spread  of  those 
arts  in  the  life  of  the  people.  The  benefit  of  this  influ- 
ence is  so  little  understood  by  many  that  it  is  poorly  appre- 
ciated and,  because  the  arts  exist  on  a  high  plane,  it  is 
assumed  that  they  are  not  ''common  nature's  daily  food," 
that  they  are  occult,  and  to  an  extent  unnecessary;  that 
they  are  grafted  upon  every-day  life  and  not  necessarily  a 
part  of  it;  that  art  belongs  to  the  few,  and  that  the  artist 
is  born  and  not  made,  and  that  he  follows  an  orbit  which, 
while  it  may  parallel  that  of  the  world  at  large,  is  not  a 
part  of  the  same  system. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  facts  than  this 
assumption.  It  is  recognized  that  art  creates  beauty  and 
expresses  emotions,  but  it  can  also  inculcate  morals  and 
often  dominates  action.  For  the  appeal  of  the  arts  is  to 
the  senses  and  is,  therefore,  direct  and  universal,  and  that 
appeal  has  a  range  limited  only  by  the  quality  and  char- 
acter of  the  artist.  Painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and 
music  compel  attention,  are  persistent  in  their  influence 
and  aflfect  the  action  of  men.  To  develop  the  thought  of 
students  of  art  to  a  high  standard  and  to  stimulate  to  high 
ideals,  to  provide  knowledge  by  which  achievement  may 
be  gained,  to  associate  the  students  with  the  noble  army 
of  the  masters  of  the  past  is  the  raison  d'  etre  for  an  art 
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school.  But  these  are  merely  the  obvious  daily  intention  of 
instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  the  curriculum  and  basis  upon 
which  is  to  be  built  a  higher  education,  and  there  remain  the 
great  qualities  of  art  which  make  its  teaching  an  evangel. 
For  art,  which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  world  of  the 
senses,  is  also  the  helpmate  of  man's  thought.  It  is  his 
creation,  and  his  alone,  and  his  willing  servant.  By  it  he 
sends  a  lambent  message  down  the  ages  portraying  the 
intimate  recesses  of  his  soul.  It  records  his  aspirations,  his 
dawning  ideals,  and  finally  his  achievement,  indisputable. 
Whether  he  will  it  or  not,  art  is  persistently  his  companion, 
for  he  cannot  carry  any  of  his  material  work  beyond  the 
point  of  utility  without  its  appearance.  For  it  is  subtle, 
insidious,  insistent,  appearing  as  embellishment  long  before 
it  masters  man's  expression.  Therefore  art  is  essential  to 
the  life  of  man,  as  his  universal  and  most  readily  compre- 
hended medium  of  expression,  and  his  chronicle  of  the 
past  and  his  prophecy  of  the  future. 

Art  is  Protean  in  its  expression,  appealing  to  the  qualities 
in  man  which  have  been  created  in  it  by  man.  Sensuous 
beauty,  tragedy,  comedy,  nobility  and  serenity,  each 
finds,  long  after  its  conception,  its  appreciation  in  the  minds 
of  those  in  sympathy  with  its  creators.  Hence  the  quality 
which  is  known  as  taste,  good  or  bad,  by  which  ignorance 
or  knowledge  and  types  of  individuality  make  themselves 
manifest.  Like  calls  to  like.  The  feeling  for  color,  for 
form  and  proportion,  may  lie  dormant,  but  becomes  active 
under  the  stimulative  influence  of  masterpieces.  But 
guidance  in  the  discrimination  and  choice  between  the 
multitude  of  examples  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  teaching — 
a  duty  which  is  enlarged  in  scope  as  art  begins  to  interest 
itself  with  influencing  the  motives  of  man.  There  is  always 
a  phase  of  art  which  has  taken  upon  itself  the  title  of  pure 
art,  which  concerns  itself  with  visual  beauty,  with  propor- 
tions of  areas  and  spaces,  with  arrangements  of  color,  and 
often  feels  assured  that  the  introduction  of  other  elements 
is  extraneous.  This  attitude  of  mind  results  in  the  highest 
technique  which  reaches  scientific  precision,  but  it  ignores 
and  even  decries  appeal  to  other  than  the  emotions  of  the 
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senses.  Art  is  thereby  shorn  of  its  power  excepting  in  one 
direction,  and  as  it  is  manifest  that  masterpieces  exist 
which  are  not  only  pure  art,  but  exercise  the  power  of 
appeal  to  devotion  and  to  worship,  it  would  seem  a  limited 
point  of  view  to  narrow  the  potentialities  of  expression 
and  to  exclaim  against  the  literary  aspect  of  art,  especially 
as  painting  originally  was  the  record  of  events.  Art  has  a 
power  of  gravitation  forming  nodes  of  influence  for  good  and 
for  evil  Each  work  of  art  has  its  aura,  which  shapes  opin- 
ions and  stimulates  thought.  It  can  give  pleasure  even 
akin  to  pain;  it  can  soothe;  it  can  challenge,  or  sound  a 
clarion  for  war,  or  for  peace.  A  Raemaker  cartoon  was  said 
to  have  the  value  of  an  army  corps.  A  great  work  of  art  is 
an  epitome,  a  culmination  of  desire.  With  what  humility 
and  with  what  temerity  is  the  teaching  of  so  God-like  a 
thing  as  art  to  be  approached.  Are  the  doors  of  its  sanctuary 
to  remain  casually  open,  or  shall  the  portals  be  guarded 
by  knowledge  and  reverence?  Is  this  Hesperian  fruit,  in 
which  lies  the  purest  pleasures,  the  subtlest  visions  and  an 
omnipresent  power,  to  be  gained  with  slight  endeavor? 

There  are,  it  is  true,  sporadic  embryonic  buds  of  the 
tree  which  have  fallen  and  can  be  gathered  outside  the 
precincts  of  the  temple,  and,  like  most  embryos,  they  may 
be  condoned  as  having  potentiality,  but  burgeoning  to  full 
flower  and  fruit  come  through  education.  Ability  may  be 
latent;  training  is  essential  for  its  highest  expression.  The 
varieties  of  art  are  as  numerous  as  those  of  man  himself. 
The  earliest  expression  is  that  of  man's  love  and  fear  of 
nature,  which  mold  his  moods  and  form  his  fancies,  and 
which  he  deifies  by  his  imagination.  He  worships  the  uni- 
verse of  which  he  is  a  part,  studies  its  laws  and  produces 
science;  observes  and  portrays  its  multifold  treasures, 
arranges  and  transmutes  them  and  in  his  turn  creates,  and 
this  achievement  is  art.  In  contradistinction  to  the  analysis 
of  his  scientific  research  he  epitomises  nature  in  art,  and 
says  in  a  word  what  it  has  taken  her  aeons  to  relate.  Blake's 
morning  stars  that  sing  together  embrace  the  entire  firma- 
ment.    The  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  knows  the  secret  of  life 
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and  is  serene  in  that  knowledge.  Everywhere  man  causes 
the  forms  of  nature  to  image  his  beliefs  and^to  glorify  his 
ideals,  and  at  his  hands  all  things  suffer  a  change  which  is 
rare,  and  become  a  harmony  of  nature's  treasures  trans- 
formed by  the  alembic  of  his  imagination  into  the  ultimate 
expression  of  his  ideals.  It  is  this  desire  to  epitomize  which 
creates  superlative  types  in  art,  which  makes  the  knights 
on  the  Parthenon  frieze  superhuman  in  their  beauty,  and 
which  also,  to  force  attention,  at  times  descends  to  the 
exaggeration  of  the  sordid.  As  science  and  art  both  owe 
their  life  to  nature,  both  recognize  her  laws,  or  the  results 
become  monstrous. 

An  appreciation  of  these  laws  is,  therefore,  an  integral 
part  of  the  teaching  of  art.  Representation  of  nature 
underlies  the  arts,  and  as  such  representation  can  never 
be  absolute,  certain  factors  are  eliminated  and  concentra- 
tion of  attention  is  obtained  by  exaggeration  and  by  con- 
ventions, which  are  merely  intensities  of  expression;  but 
constantly  art  is  refreshed  by  turning  to  its  original  source — 
nature  itself.  \n  all  early  art,  as  it  is  a  language,  desire 
to  express  clearly  and  succinctly  is  manifest.  There  is  no 
thick  or  involved  utterance;  and  this  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  sincerity,  an  elemental  virtue  which  is  inherent 
in  all  great  art,  however  insignificant  may  be  the  object 
with  which  it  is  associated,  for  falsity,  charlatanism  and 
arrogance  are  as  inimical  to  art  as  they  are  to  the  character 
of  man.  The  charm  of  primitive  work  is  largely  due  to  its 
sincerity,  despite  the  fact  that  its  execution  may  be  unskill- 
ful, for  even  if  the  efforts  be  but  partially  successful,  they 
receive  a  response  to  their  sincere  and  simple  appeal.  Who 
that  has  seen  the  ''Marys  at  the  Cross,"  by  Giotto,  at  Assisi, 
is  not  more  stirred  by  it  to  sorrow  than  even  by  Zodoma's 
**Spasimo,"  at  Siena?  Man's  environment,  as  well  as  his 
intimates,  help  to  make  his  character,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  an  obligation,  a  duty,  that  he  should  be  taught  to 
choose  well,  and  the  teaching  of  art  becomes  at  once  **  essen- 
tial to  life"  and  ''forms  an  integral  part  of  the  heritage  of 
culture,"  as  has  been  stated  in  the  report  of  your  Trustees 
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upon  the  founding  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  What  is 
that  heritage?^  Without  the  record  of  art  in  the  past,  the 
chronicles  of  man  grow  pale  and  lack  testimony.  The  great 
crowd  of  witnesses  of  the  empires  of  Egypt,  of  Assyria,  of 
Rome,  of  the  marbles  of  the  Acropolis,  of  medieval  cathe- 
drals and  shrines  and  of  all  the  daily  pageantry  of  many 
epochs  are  those  of  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  tangi- 
ble and  conspicuous,  speaking  ''  as  with  tongues."  The  vistas 
of  the  past  become  the  byways  of  the  present,  and  the 
centuries  live  again  in  our  midst.  Upon  wall  and  pediment, 
in  tracery  and  gleaming  in  windows,  with  painting  and 
sculpture,  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  fram- 
ing portals,  lifted  above  the  altars  and  soaring  to  the  sky 
in  pinnacles  and  domes,  the  work  of  the  artist  makes 
glorious  the  story  of  the  past,  while  though  evanescent, 
the  echoes  of  music  fill  the  corridors  of  time.  And  the 
intimate  objects  related  to  daily  life  clearly  indicate  the 
loving  care  given  to  the  minor  arts  which  showed  the  humor 
of  the  time,  the  sarcasms  and  ironies  which  went  far  to 
pierce  dogma,  and  to  the  objects  which  accompanied  man 
to  the  grave  in  a  pathetic  attempt  to  forge  a  link  between 
the  worldly  life  and  the  life  hereafter.  No  longer  is  our 
sight  limited  to  our  immediate  horizon,  no  longer  are  our 
associates  and  friends  only  of  our  time;  the  beauty  of  ages 
is  spread  before  us,  the  companionship  of  the  true  princes 
of  the  earth  is  ours,  their  work  is  our  exemplar.  What 
becomes  of  the  glory  of  the  past  without  the  work  of  the 
artists?  It  is  as  pitiable  as  Thackeray's  **Ludovicus."  Is 
it  a  little  thing  that  the  gates  open  to  us  to  the  fellowship 
of  the  masters  and  their  work,  to  nobility,  even  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  gods  themselves?  The  lover  of  art  sees  visions, 
the  dull  sensations  of  the  consecutive  hours  change  into  a 
vibrant  conception  of  the  life  of  the  past. 

Our  years  are  not  numbered  by  decades,  but  by  cen- 
turies. If  we  were  offered  the  wealth  of  the  ages,  not  merely 
as  opportunity,  but  in  accomplished  fact,  if  the  glory  that 
was  Greece  and  the  splendor  that  was  Rome  should  be 
proffered  to  us  for  the  asking,  is  it  conceivable  that  we 
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should  consider  it  oi  Jittlc  importance  in  our  lives?  It  is 
this  inestimable  offering  with  which  art  welcomes  us.  Accept 
it,  with  joy,  and  the  horizon  broadens  to  the  illimitable, 
the  heavens  rise  above  us  to  infinite  depths.  Accept  it, 
with  praise,  and  our  hearts  are  stirred  at  the  memorials 
to  heroism,  we  bow  before  the  poignant  anguish  of  Cal- 
varies, and  are  awed  in  the  fanes  of  religion  as  in  the  presence 
of  Deity.  Everywhere  the  work  of  a  man's  mind  and  hand 
in  the  past  is  an  inspiration  to  the  present.  The  man  in 
the  streets  of  Thebes  and  of  Phigalia  is  but  a  name,  a  drop 
melted  into  the  sea  of  humanity,  but  the  work  of  the  artists 
of  Karnak  and  of  the  frieze  of  the  Apollo  temple  lives,  and 
is  still  a  power.  No  wonder  the  Greek  potter  signed  his 
work  and  added  kalos  enei  (it  is  good).  That  was  not 
conceit,  but  was  pride  in  the  knowledge  of  skill  and  accom- 
plishment which  made  the  work  the  measure  of  the  man. 
If  so  much  has  been  done  and  so  well,  shall  we  with  such  an 
heritage  do  less?  Therefore,  in  order  to  have  equal  success, 
we  must  comprehend  our  predecessors  and  their  work,  for 
of  what  avail  is  it  to  attempt  to  carry  forward  the  torch 
which  they  kept  alive,  if  we  have  no  knowledge  of  what  fed 
the  flame?  And  we  know  that  art  transcends  material 
things.  Skill,  technique  are  necessary  for  clarity  of  expres- 
sion, but  art  is  the  very  apotheosis  of  the  ideal.  Growing 
from  material  nature,  it  lifts  its  branches  into  the  heavens 
and  is  swayed  by  the  winds  of  emotion  and  of  religion.  Its 
fervor,  its  intensity  compel  admiration.  To  establish  a 
school  of  art  is  to  initiate  an  influence  far-reaching  and 
beneficent,  to  add  to  the  joy  of  life,  to  temper  dogmatism, 
to  penetrate  bigotry.  It  is  not  merely  that  art  leads  us 
in  pleasant  places  and  makes  radiant  the  commonplace  and 
satisfies  the  desire  for  the  beautiful  that  is  common  to  all 
mankind;  but  it  also  guides  us  to  the  heights,  teaches  us 
to  ennoble  and  glorify,  and  raises  high  a  standard  which 
can  be  followed  to  distinguished  ends. 

The  achievements  of  the  Department  of  Architecture 
and  of  its  graduates,  and  the  report  of  thfe  Committee  of 
the  Trustees  show  that  there  is  no  lack  of  appreciation  of 
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the  high  position  of  art  in  life,  nor  of  comprehension  that 
its  study  demands  of  the  student  industry,  intelligence  and 
the  attainment  of  skill,  and  that  these,  while  they  are  fun- 
damental necessities,  are  but  the  physical  body,  and  that 
the  soul  of  art  is  the  outpouring  and  the  reflection  of  the 
individual  soul  of  the  student,  which  has  the  possibility 
of  a  power  far  beyond  the  usual  conception  of  art.  The 
art  student  should  make  this  power  felt  in  the  state  and 
in  the  nation,  for  he  has  a  weapon  which  equals,  if  it  does 
not  excel,  the  power  of  the  press  and  of  the  pulpit,  and  it 
behooves  him  to  use  it  for  the  public  welfare.  Art  is  not 
merely  a  pipe  of  Pan  to  summon  and  attract  the  denizens 
of  the  earth;  it  is  rather  the  lyre  of  Apollo,  at  the  sound  of 
which  Jove  himself  kept  silence.  I  can  wish  no  better 
wish  than  that  this  School,  so  firmly  and  finely  established, 
shall  in  sculpture  and  painting  go  hand  in  hand  in  its  ideals 
and  its  achievement  with  the  Department  of  Architecture, 
which  for  thirty  years  has  maintained  the  highest  standards 
and  attained  such  great  success.  For  the  Goddess  of  all 
the  Fine  Arts  is  the  same,  and  it  can  be  said  of  her, 

"All  that's  good  and  great  with  thee 
Works  in  close  conspiracy." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Walker's  address,  Mr.  John 
V.  Van  Pelt,  of  New  York,  was  introduced.  Mr.  Van 
Pelt's  address  was  as  follows: 

Award  of  the  Medal  of  the  ''Societe  des  Architectes 

DiPLOMES    PAR    LE    GoUVERNEMENT    FrANQAIS  " 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Howells,  the  President  of  the 
American  Group  of  the  *'Societe  des  Architectes  Diplomes 
par  le  Gouvernement,"  from  which  I  wish  to  read  a  few 
words. 

"Shortly  after  I  became  President  of  the  American 
Group  of  the  Societe  des  Architectes  Diplomes,  the  French 
Government  society  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  sent  direct 
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to  us  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  Department  of 
Architecture  of  that  university  which  had  shown  the  best 
results  during  the  year  in  its  architectural  instruction  along 
the  lines  of  the  Beaux-x-^rts  in  Paris.  Eighteen  universities 
and  schools  were  considered  for  the  award. 

"After  full  discussion  and  examination  of  all  lists  and 
data,  on  motion  it  was  resolved  to  award  the  gold  medal 
for  work  done  during  the  season  1919-20  to  the  Architec- 
tural Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

**The  above  paragraph  I  have  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  to  the  Society,  but  I  will  say  informally 
that  the  showing  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  stood 
out,  not  only  for  its  volume,  but  for  its  excellence,  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  work  submitted. 

"Allow  me  to  present  my  personal  felicitations  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  this  medal  to  the  Archi- 
tectural Department  and  to  Professor  Laird,  its  Dean, 
who  is  a  professional  friend  of  every  architect  in  America 
and  a  personal  friend  of  a  large  number  who  value  that 
friendship  in  the  highest  degree." 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  continued  his  address: 

The  architects  of  this  country — I  say  "this  country" 
advisedly — divide  themselves  into  two  classes. 

Those  of  the  first  believe  they  do  no  wrong  in  copying 
for  our  present-day  needs  the  beautiful  buildings  and  detail 
of  earlier  epochs  that  have  withstood  the  test  of  time. 
Doubtless  it  is  easier,  by  so  doing,  to  achieve  a  result  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  adverse  criticism.  But  thus  these  men 
sell  their  birthright  for  the  pottage  of  security.  Were 
they  alone,  living  architectural  expression  would  become  a 
mummy  in  the  sarcophagus  of  the  past. 

The  second  group  scales  a  far  more  rugged  and  more 
difficult  path  In  their  ascent  to  the  fane  of  beauty  they 
must  ever  look  to  the  flaming  beacons  of  knowledge  of  the 
purity  of  architectural  composition  and  of  their  own  inspira- 
tion for  their  guidance. 
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This  has  been  the  ideal  of  the  French  architects  who 
are  grouped  in  the  Societe  des  Architectes  Diplomes.  It  is 
the  tradition  of  France  that  has  shown  herself  so  virile 
in  the  late  world  conflict.  It  is  the  teaching  of  that  brilliant 
son  of  France,  Paul  Cret,  whose  graceful  monument  in 
Washington,  the  Pan-American  Building,  is  a  continual 
rebuke  to  plagiarists,  and  whose  greater  monuments,  the 
youths  trained  by  him  in  the  school  of  architecture  of  this 
University,  is  his  contribution  to  the  undying  spirit  that 
will  shine  forth  as  the  soul  of  the  architecture  of  the  America 
of  the  future.  Because  of  this,  Mr.  Dean,  am  I  commis- 
sioned to  hand  you  this  medal. 

Next  came  the  presentation  of  the  portrait  of  Dean 
Warren  Powers  Laird,  painted  by  Mr.  Wayman  Adams, 
and  presented  to  the  University  by  the  Philadelphia  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Dr.  Martin  repre- 
sented them  in  making  the  presentation. 

Presentation   of  Portrait  of  Warren   Powers  Laird 
BY  Dr.  Clarence  A.  Martin 

This  is  to  me  a  peculiarly  happy  occasion.  I  feel  as  if, 
in  a  way,  I  were  reaping  from  seed  sown,  perhaps  a  bit  at 
random,  a  long  time  ago.  A  little  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  when  I  was  beginning  my  career  as  an  inconspicuous 
draughtsman  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  there  came  to  my 
room  one  evening  Mr.  George  C.  Parmenter,  who  had  been 
a  college  classmate  of  Dr.  Laird's  and  one  of  my  own  warm- 
est college  friends.  He  had  been  asked  by  Mr.  Theophilus 
P.  Chandler  to  suggest  a  man  who  might  be  qualified  to 
organize  and  to  develop  a  real  school  of  architecture  at  the 
University,  and  he  wanted  to  talk  over  the  men  that  we 
might  know. 

I  doubt  if  either  of  us  quite  fully  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  that  little  conference,  but  from  the  recommen- 
dation there  decided  upon  has  grown  that  which  we 
contemplate  today,  and  it  was  thus  that  I  became  a  straw 
in  the  thatch  of  the  roof  of  the  house  that  Jack  built,  and 
I  still  feel  myself  a  part  of  an  enduring  structure. 
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The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Laird  has  administered  the 
trust  confided  to  his  keeping  has  more  than  justified  our 
fondest  hopes  and  expectations,  for  "I  may  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  the  school  under  his  guidance  has 
gone  to  the  very  forefront  of  American  schools  of  archi- 
tecture. His  has  been  the  farsighted  and  thoughtful  policy 
of  a  man  of  ideals  and  of  vision.  In  his  wisdom  he  has  not 
arrogated  to  himself  all  knowledge,  but  with  infinite  care 
and  labor  of  selection  has  surrounded  himself  with  a  remark- 
ably strong  group  of  teachers,  each  a  real  personality, 
each  a  leader  in  his  specialty. 

Neither  has  his  sphere  of  influence  been  limited  to 
the  realm  of  academic  theory,  but  he  has,  through  his  wise 
counsel  and  advice  in  large  projects  where  men  have  been 
called  into  competition,  done  much  to  uphold  the  highest 
standards  and  ideals  of  his  profession,  until  his  name  is 
synonymous  with  all  that  is  best  in  architecture  and  in 
the  practice  of  architecture. 

Thirty  years  he  has  served.  Thirty  generations  of 
men,  as  we  reckon  time  in  the  coming  and  going  of  college 
students,  have  passed  under  this  influence,  which  has  made 
of  them  better  men  and  better  servants  of  mankind.  But 
the  day  is  not  done,  the  work  is  still  unfolding,  developing 
into  still  larger  fields  in  the  new  College  of  Fine  Arts,  of 
which  Dr.  Laird  has  been  made  the  first  Dean. 

And  now,  Mr.  Provost,  on  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  rendered  to  their  profession  and  as 
a  token  of  their  approval  of  the  first  Dean  of  the  new  and 
greater  School  of  Fine  Arts,  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  this  portrait  by  Wayman 
Adams  of  the  man  whom  we  delight  to  honor  and  to  whom 
we  today  pay  afl^ectionate  tribute. 
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RECIPIENTS  OF  HONORARY  DEGREES 

Theophilus  Parsons  Chandler 

Doctor  of  Fine  Arts 

{In  Absentia) 

George  Walter  Dawson 

Doctor  of  Fine  Arts 
Herbert  Edward  Everett 

Doctor  of  Fine  Arts 
Charles  Howard  Walker 

Doctor  of  Fine  Arts 

CONFERRING  OF  HONORARY  DEGREES 

In  presenting  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Fine 
Arts  Dr.  Penniman  addressed  the  recipients  as  follows: 

Theophilus  Parsons  Chandler — Organizer  and  first 
Director  of  the  School  of  Architecture  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania — distinguished  architect,  inspiring  teacher 
and  administrator;  patron  and  encourager  of  the  study  of 
the  fine  arts. 

George  Walter  Dawson — Beloved  by  all  your  col- 
leagues and  students;  an  acknowledged  leader  in  your  own 
department  of  work — drawing  and  water-color  painting — 
possessing  in  marked  degree  not  only  critical  but  also  crea- 
tive powers;  you  have  during  long  years  of  unselfish  service 
contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  development  of  the 
School  of  Architecture. 

Herbert  Edward  Everett — Learned  in  the  history 
and  interpretation  of  the  Fine  Arts,  stimulating  teacher, 
unselfishly  devoted  to  your  students  and  your  colleagues,  by 
whom  you  are  regarded  with  deep  affection;  in  charge  of 
an  important  department  of  thfe  School  of  Architecture,  you 
have  by  your  labor  given  to  others  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  beauty. 

Charles  Howard  Walker — Recognized  at  home  and 
abroad  as  an  authority  on  the  Fine  Arts;  eminent  author; 
a  distinguished  architect,  whose  work  is  a  perpetual 
reminder,  to  those  who  see  it,  that  a  building  is  the  embodi- 
ment, of  an  idea  and  by  its  beauty  may  make  a  high  appeal 
to  the  soul. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  May  23,  1921,  a  distinguished  com- 
pany gathered  in  College  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  Uni- 
versity Council  called  to  honor  Madame  Marie  Sklodowska 
Curie,  co-discoverer  of  radium.  Dr.  Josiah  H.  Penniman, 
Acting  Provost,  presided,  and  representatives  of  all  the 
Faculties  and  of  the  Trustees  were  present.  Unfortunately 
Madame  Curie  was  unable,  because  of  illness,  to  be  present 
in  person,  but  was  represented  by  her  daughter,  Mile.  Irene 
Curie.     Mile.  Eva  Curie  was  also  present. 

The  Acting  Provost  had  designated  Dr.  Robert  G. 
LeConte  and  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Houston  as  sponsors  for 
Madame  Curie.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Theophile  D.  Malan,  rector 
of  Eglise  du  Saint  Sauveur,  at  Twenty-second  and  De- 
lancey  Streets,  acted  as  honorary  chaplain.  Dr.  Edgar  F. 
Smith  paid  a  brief  but  eloquent  tribute  to  Madame  Curie 
in  presenting  her  daughter,  Mile.  Irene,  to  Dr.  Penniman. 
Dr.  Smith  spoke  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  world's  greatest  poets  said: 

Honored  be  woman!     She  beams  on  the  sight 
Graceful  and  fair  like  an  angel  of  light; 
Illuminating  our  thorn-covered  way. 

"Madame  Curie,  whom  I  present  to  you  in  the  person 
of  her  daughter  and  assistant,  has  indeed  illuminated  the 
thorny,  rough  and  rugged  way  of  scientific  research.  From 
early  maidenhood,  following  an  inner  light,  she  penetrated 
into  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  Nature's  realm,  opened 
secret  ways  and  from  that  great  treasure-house  brought 
forth  a  strange,  mysterious  element.     Never  since  the  dawn 
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of  creation  has  the  world  Imagined  that  in  its  cosmic  material 
there  lay  hidden  such  an  enigmatic  substance  as  Radium. 
To  Madame  Curie  it  was  reserved  to  lay  before  civilization 
this  tribute  of  earnest,  pleading  communications  with 
Nature.  Honored,  indeed,  has  she  been  by  the  learned  of 
many  lands! 

'*  Because,  Mr.  Provost,  she  is  the  discoverer  of  two 
remarkable  and  important  elements,  Polonium  and  Radium; 
because  she  is  a  real  benefactress  of  humanity,  and  because 
the  great  world  of  science  has  proclaimed  her  its  queen, 
I  ask  that  you,  sir,  in  compliance  with  the  Mandamus  of 
the  Trustees,  also  crown  Madame  Curie  with  the  Univer- 
sity's wreath  of  highest  academic  honor." 

In  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  Dr.  Penni- 
man  said: 

''Marie  Sklodowska  Curie,  in  recognition  of  your 
services  to  science  and  to  humanity,  by  virtue  of  the  author- 
ity committed  to  me  by  the  Trustees,  I  confer  upon  you 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  absentia,  and  represented  by 
your  daughter,  admitting  you  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  throughout  the  world  pertain  to  this  degree,  in  testi- 
mony whereof  I  now  present  this  diploma  officially  signed 
and  sealed  with  the  corporate  seal." 

Mile.  Curie  responded  briefly,  thanking  the  University 
in  the  name  of  her  mother. 

The  presentation  of  a  bunch  of  American  Beauty  roses 
by  Miss  Louise  Hortense  Snowden,  Adviser  of  Women,  on 
behalf  of  the  women  students  of  the  University,  concluded 
the  brief  ceremony. 
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The  annual  sermon  to  the  Graduating  Class  and  other 
members  of  the  University  was  delivered  at  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  June  5,  1921,  by  the  Reverend  Alexander  MacColl, 
D.D. 

IMPROVING   UPON   GOD— A   REVIEW  OF  THE 
ALTERNATIVES   TO   CHRISTIAN   FAITH 

By  Alexander  MacColl,  D.D. 

'^Lord^  to  whom  shall  we  go^  for  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.'' 

John  6  :  68. 

The  man  who  asked  this  question  had  apparently  been 
thinking  of  the  alternatives  to  Christian  faith.  '*  What  else 
is  there  .^"  he  had  asked.  If  we  give  up  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  shall  we  go?  It  is  a  question  deserving  earnest  con- 
sideration at  a  time  (though  there  have  been  many  such 
times)  when  some  men  are  definitely  abandoning  the 
Christian  revelation,  and  when  others  who  retain  formal 
allegiance  find  it  increasingly  vague  and  uncertain.  A  year 
or  two  ago  a  questionnaire  sent  by  a  university  professor 
to  a  thousand  scientific  men  of  his  own  choosing,  a  ques- 
tionnaire not  taken  very  seriously  by  most  people  when 
published,  but  quoted  twice  by  men  of  prominence  within 
a  month,  indicated  only  41. 6  per  cent  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  sent  believed  in  a  personal  deity.  More  significantly 
a  distinguished  leader  in  the  religious  life  of  our  time, 
speaking  in  Philadelphia  this  winter,  declared  that  in  one 
of  our  largest  universities,  in  the  department  of  philosophy, 
all  but  one  of  the  members  of  a  large  faculty  were  teaching 
a  purely  mechanistic  conception  of  the  universe.  And  what 
of  ourselves?  In  certain  moods,  in  certain  experiences, 
human  life  as  a  serious  effort  of  Loving  Omnipotence  looks, 
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does  it  not,  like  an  utter  contradiction,  a  dreadful  tragedy, 
or  an  awkward  joke?  ''If  I  were  God"  has  been  the  title 
of  more  than  one  passionate  utterance  of  a  troubled  soul  in 
recent  times.  We  have  dared  to  feel,  some  of  us,  that  if  the 
creative  business  had  been  up  to  us,  we  could  have  made  a 
better  job  of  this  queer  old  world.  We  are  candid  critics  of 
the  universe.  We  could  even  improve  upon  God — the 
phrase  is  more  startling  than  the  fact.  Self-will  is  familiar 
enough,  but  what  is  self-will  but  a  very  persistent  effort  to 
improve  upon  God — my  will,  not  His?  My  thought  this 
morning  is  that  for  a  few  moments  we  should  consider  the 
alternatives  to  Christian  faith  in  this  one  form,  that  as  we 
sit  here  we  try  to  construct,  in  outline  at  least,  a  better 
universe  than  the  universe  of  Christian  faith,  a  universe 
which  will  more  happily  respond  to  our  questionings  and  to 
the  needs  of  the  world. 

It  was  a  favorite  saying  of  Margaret  Fuller,  *'I  accept 
the  universe."  When  Carlyle  heard  of  it  he  said:  *'Gad, 
she'd  better."  Yes,  we  had  better  accept  the  universe,  even 
if,  imitating  the  Senate  in  an  historic  crisis,  we  have  some 
reservations.  You  can  never  improve  upon  God.  You  can 
never  improve  upon  the  divine  plan  of  human  life.  As  a 
school  of  character,  as  an  arena  for  the  development  of 
heroic  qualities,  as  a  sphere  for  mighty  conflicts  and  great 
victories,  you  can't  beat  the  hard  job  of  human  life  as  it  is 
put  up  to  every  man  of  us  every  day.  And  you  can  never 
improve  on  the  Christian  revelation. 

But  there  are  two  things  we  can  all  do  that  are 
supremely  worth  while,  and  the  first  is  essential  to  the 
second. 

I.  You  can  immensely  improve  upon  the  ordinary  brand 
of  Christian.  The  ordinary  Christian  is  a  man  with  rem- 
nants of  faith  big  enough  to  remove  mountains  of  difficulty 
and  opposition  if  ever  put  seriously  to  work,  but  with  a 
smug,  complacent  life  which,  advancing  at  full  steam,  would 
not  move  a  self-respecting  pin  head.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  never  been  made  uncomfortable  by  Jesus  Christ.  As  a 
rule,  the  first  thing  Jesus  did  with  men  in  whom  He  saw 
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the  finest  possibilities  was  to  make  them  uncomfortable. 
''Take  up  your  cross,  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  deny  yourself. 
Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  1  will  show  him  how  great 
things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake."  The  ordinary 
Christian  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  bringing  in  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth  by  other  people.  That  is  the 
business  of  preachers,  missionaries  and  the  senior  sisterhood. 
But  he  has  never  definitely  linked  his  own  life  with  any 
serious  effort  to  put  the  teaching  of  Jesus  into  practice,  to 
hasten  the  day  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.  A  worker 
among  foreign  students  recently  said  that  he  knew  of  forty 
young  Chinese  who  had  accepted  Christianity  in  China  but 
renounced  it  on  seeing  it  at  work,  or  not  at  work,  in  America. 
These  students  had  been  in  contact  with  the  ordinary 
Christian. 

There  are  three  steps  to  a  vital  faith,      (i)  "Choice." 
Do  I  choose  to  believe  the  best  and  the  most  about  life? 

(2)  "Culture."  Faith  dies  commonly  because  it  is  unnour- 
ished.  Some  of  you  could  not  keep  your  golf  game  if  you 
did  not  give  it  more  attention  than  you  give  your  religion. 

(3)  "Exercise."  The  way  to  faith,  according  to  the  New 
Testament,  is  to  be  found  mainly,  not  in  the  speculations  of 
the  mind,  but  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  life  to  highest 
ends.  It  is  when  a  man  is  doing  something  so  great,  so 
universal  in  its  reach,  so  far  beyond  his  strength,  that  he 
comes  to  feel  keenly  his  need  of  God,  it  is  then  that  he  is 
likely  to  be  on  the  way  to  find  God,  and  to  experience  His 
presence.  Men  who  spin  cobwebs  of  the  mind  in  academic 
cloisters  may  sometimes  doubt  and  deny  Him,  though,  for 
one,  I  believe  they  are  a  small  though  noisy  group  among 
the  great  company  of  capable  Christian  scholars.  But  I 
notice  that  men  who  are  doing  big  things,  especially  under 
conditions  in  which  they  are  made  to  feel  the  vastness  of 
the  universe  and  the  loneliness  of  all  exalted  effort,  are 
commonly  numbered  among  reverent  believers.  A  single 
recent  instance  is  that  of  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  who  writes 
of  his  experience  while  exploring  at  the  South  Pole:   "When 
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I  look  back  at  those  days  I  have  no  doubt  that  Providence 
guided  us,  not  only  across  those  snowfields,  but  across  the 
storm-white  sea  that  separated  Elephant  Island  from  our 
landing  place  on  South  Georgia.  I  know  that  during  that 
long  and  racking  march  of  thirty-six  hours  over  the  unnamed 
mountains  and  glaciers  of  South  Georgia  it  seemed  to  me 
often  that  we  were  four,  not  three.  I  said  nothing  to  my 
companions  on  the  point,  but  afterwards  Wersley  said  to 
me:  'Boss,  I  had  a  curious  feeling  on  the  march  that  there 
was  another  person  with  us.'  " 

And  here  let  me  say  that  there  is  a  fine  suggestion  for 
all  specialists,  whose  work  is  so  essential  today,  men  whose 
province  is  one  department  of  knowledge  or  one  department 
of  life,  in  those  interesting  articles  by  Mr.  Vernon  Kellogg, 
the  biologist,  which  are  appearing  in  a  current  review.  He 
declares  frankly  that  the  biologist's  work  need  not  rob  any 
of  us  of  the  hopes  and  beliefs  we  cherish.  But  what  espe- 
cially interests  me  is  his  statement  that  it  is  ''necessary  for 
the  biological  student  of  human  life  to  have,  if  he  is  not  to 
be  carried  off  his  feet — into  the  camp  of  the  cynical  and 
hopeless — complete  mechanists,  a  wife  and  children  at  home 
to  return  to  from  his  laboratory."  In  a  word,  unless  a  man 
keeps  his  doors  and  windows  open  to  the  real  world  of 
human  contacts  and  interests  and  to  the  real  greatness  of 
the  human  spirit,  his  specialty  may  become  a  prison  house. 

2.  The  other  thing.  We  can  immensely  improve  upon 
the  world  as  it  is  today.  We  can  make  it  a  much  better 
place  for  all  the  sons  of  God  to  live  in.  In  one  view  this 
is  very  easy,  for  things,  it  would  seem,  cannot  be  much 
worse  than  they  are  at  the  moment.  But  it  is  really  a  job 
staggering  with  difficulty,  for  the  forces  of  reaction  and 
cynical  materialism  are  strongly  and  deeply  intrenched. 
They  tell  us  that  American  idealism  is  a  perilous  idealism; 
that  "commerce  rules  the  world  in  peace  and  war,"  to  quote 
one  of  our  American  statesmen,  and  that  "America  went 
into  the  war  to  save  its  own  hide,"  to  quote  another.  Of 
course  the  pessimist  has  always  been  with  us.  James  Bryce, 
in  his  new  book  on  "Modern  Democracies,"  the  masterpiece 
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of  a  great  life,  says:  "The  saddest  memories  of  political 
life  are  of  moments  at  which  one  had  to  stand  by  when 
golden  opportunities  were  being  lost,  to  see  the  wrong  thing 
done  when  it  would  have  been  easy  to  do  the  right  thing." 
"But  this  observation,"  says  Mr.  Bryce,  "was  made  by  a 
Persian  to  a  Greek  at  a  dinner  party  before  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  twenty-four  centuries  ago,  and  the  world  has  never- 
theless made  some  advances  since  then." 

To  think  of  opportunity  today  is  to  be  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  optimism.  It  is  to  realize  that  there  has  never  been 
such  a  time  in  which  to  invest  a  life.  Think  of  it  that  two 
out  of  every  three  persons  in  the  world  have  still  to  be 
taught  to  read  and  write.  Think  of  it  that  were  you  taken 
sick  in  vast  areas  of  the  world  today  the  wisest  treatment 
given  you  would  still  be  that  of  sorcery  and  incantations. 
Think  of  it  that  of  the  billion  six  hundred  million  persons 
said  to  be  in  the  world  today,  a  billion  are  untouched  by 
Christian  civilization,  possible  helpers,  every  man  of  them, 
in  the  making  of  a  better  world,  possible  enemies  of  all  that 
is  high  and  noble  in  human  society.  Surely  in  this  time 
there  is  no  man  who  will  conceive  that  he  thinks  of  his 
career  in  large  enough  terms,  if  his  purpose  be  simply  to 
make  money  or  to  have  a  good  time,  though  for  one  I 
deprecate  neither.  Surely  there  will  be  many  men  who, 
like  Agassiz,  will  be  too  busy  to  make  money,  who  will  give 
themselves  in  some  great  sphere  of  service  to  the  rediscovery 
and  reapplication  to  our  disordered  and  divided  human 
society  of  those  fundamental  principles  under  which  groups 
and  nations  can  alone  live  together  in  peace  and  progress. 
They  are  not  to  be  found,  believe  me,  in  any  new  philosophy, 
in  any  new  scheme  of  political  reconstruction.  For  one,  I 
believe  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  this  little  book,  in  those 
teachings  which  need  only  to  be  put  into  action  to  achieve 
the  results  for  which  earnest  men  everywhere  are  praying, 
teaching  such  as  these,  "a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth;"  "Whosoever 
wills  to  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  whosoever  wills  to  lose  his 
life  shall  find  it,"  and  this,  "No  man  liveth  to  himself,"  and 
no  nation  liveth  to  itself — the  thing  simply  cannot  be  done. 
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I  leave  with  you  these  words  which  the  Ambassador  of 
Great,  Britain  to  the  United  States,  speaking,  not  as  Ambas- 
sador, but  as  a  distinguished  educator,  recently  gave  to  a 
group  of  educators.  **The  end  of  education,"  he  said,  "is 
that  the  student  shall  learn  to  know  God,  to  know  himself, 
to  know  his  age."  May  God  give  you  as  the  crown*  and 
completion  of  all  your  learning  this  three-fold  knowledge 
and  help  you  to  build  upon  it  with  every  power  developed, 
with  every  energy  at  work,  a  noble  life  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  for  the  good  of  men. 


The  One  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Fifth  Commencement 

For  Conferring  of  Degrees 


The  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-Fifth  Commencement  for 
Conferring  of  Degrees  was  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday,  June  15,  1921.  There 
were  conferred:  Honorary  Degrees,  4;  Degree  in  Faculty,  i ; 
Degrees  in  Course,  1,043;  Certificates  of  Proficiency,  198. 
Dr.  Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Acting  Provost, 
was  the  presiding  officer.  The  Order  of  Exercises  was  as 
follows: 


ACADEMIC  PROCESSION 

INVOCATION   BY  THE   CHAPLAIN  OF  THE    DAY 
Rev.  Frank  L.  Vernon,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

HYMN— "America" 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing: 
Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride. 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 
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My  native  country  thee 
Land  of  the  noble  free. 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might. 

Great  God,  our  King. 

INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  ACTING  PROVOST 
JosiAH  H.  Penniman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

ADDRESS   BY  THE  ORATOR  OF  THE   DAY 

Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  Dartmouth  College 

"  The  I mprov ability  of  Man  " 

HYMN— "Hail!  Pennsylvania!" 

Hail!  Pennsylvania,  noble  and  strong; 
To  thee  with  loyal  hearts  we  raise  our  song. 
Swelling  to  Heaven,  loud  our  praises  ring; 
Hail!  Pennsylvania,  of  thee  we  sing! 

Majesty  as  a  crown  rests  on  thy  brow; 
Pride,  Honor,  Glory,  Love,  before  thee  bow. 
Ne'er  can  thy  spirit  die,  thy  walls  decay; 
Hail!  Pennsylvania,  for  thee  we  pray! 

Hail!  Pennsylvania!  guide  of  our  youth; 
Lead  thou  thy  children  on  to  light  and  truth; 
Thee,  when  death  summons  us,  others  shall  praise, 
Hail!  Pennsylvania,  thro'  endless  days. 

CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES  IN  COURSE 
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ORCHESTRAL   INTERLUDE 
CONFERRING   Ol^'   HONORARY    DEGREF:S 

HYMN — "Glorious  Things  of  Thee  are  Spoken" 

Glorious  things  of  Thee  are  spoken, 

Sion,  city  of  our  God; 
He  Whose  word  cannot  be  broken, 

Formed  Thee  for  His  own  abode; 
On  the  Rock  of  Ages  founded, 

What  can  shake  Thy  sure  repose? 
With  salvation's  walls  surrounded, 

Thou  may'st  smile  at  all  thy  foes. 

Round  each  habitation  hovering, 

See  the  cloud  and  fire  appear 
For  a  glory  and  a  covering, 

Showing  that  the  Lord  is  near. 
Thus  deriving  from  their  banner. 

Light  by  night,  and  shade  by  day 
Safe  they  feed  upon  the  manna, 

Which  He  gives  them  when  they  pray. 

BENEDICTION  BY  THE  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE   DAY 

POSTLUDE 


INTRODUCTION 
JosiAH  H.  Penniman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Acting  Provost 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen^  and  particularly  Members  of  the 
Class  of  ig2i: — On  Commencement  Day  the  University 
solemnly  confers  its  degrees  on  those  who  have  successfully 
striven  for  them  for  a  period  of  several  years.  I  congratulate 
those  who  are  to  receive  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  today.  The  world  needs  you.  As  a  result 
of  war  the  sense  of  our  moral  obligation  is  in  danger  of  being 
blunted.  To  the  men  and  women  now  coming  from  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  having  enjoyed  an  opportunity  for 
higher  education,  the  war-worn  and  wounded  world  looks 
for  healing,  reconstruction  and  readjustment.  It  has  been 
said  that  after  all  ''our  chief  debt  to  our  fellows  is  to  live 
the  highest  life  we  know."  ''Beneath  the  world's  cynicism 
lives  the  consciousness  that  its  rarest  product,  its  chief 
treasure,  its  pearl  of  great  price,  is  the  character  of  God's 
great  saints." 

There  is  a  story  of  the  meeting  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
with  a  peasant.  "Art  thou  Brother  Francis  of  Assisi?" 
"Yes."  **Try,  then,  to  be  as  good  as  all  think  thee  to  be, 
because  many  have  great  faith  in  thee,  and  therefore  I 
admonish  thee  to  be  nothing  less  than  people  hope  of  thee." 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1921,  try  to  be  as  good  as  all 
think  you  to  be,  for  we  have  great  hopes  of  you. 

We  have  invited  to  be  present  as  the  speaker  of  the 
day  the  distinguished  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  Dr. 
Earnest  Martin  Hopkins.  Out  of  his  wide  experience,  both 
in  the  world  of  business  and  in  university  and  college  life, 
he  brings  us  a  message  that  will  be  both  instructive  and 
inspiring.  Instructive,  because  giving  information  of  value 
in  the  conduct  of  life;  inspiring,  because  having  heard  his 
word  we  shall  resolve  to  go  forth  stirred  to  the  accom- 
plishing of  things  that  are  high  and  good  and  that  justify 
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the  faith  others  have  in  us.      I  have  the  honor  to  present 
to  this  audience  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins. 

ADDRESS 

"The  Improvability  of  Man" 
Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  LL.D. 

Education  is  the  handmaid  of  society  and  is  con- 
secrated to  the  betterment  of  mankind.  I  have  conceived 
the  occasion  of  this  Commencement  to  be  an  opportunity 
for  brief  analysis  of  the  problem  which  is  man's  today,  the 
problem  of  education — how  to  be  intelligent.  And  since 
the  highest  intelligence  implies  goodness,  consideration  of 
how  to  be  intelligent  might  also  be  characterized  as  the 
problem  of  the  church  as  well  as  that  of  the  university. 

Is  man  to  be  the  master  of  the  civilization  which  he  has 
created,  or  is  he  its  victim? 

Thus  I  would  phrase  the  all-important  question,  to 
which  the  multitude  of  other  problems  of  the  time  are  but 
subordinate  details,  and  with  which  education  must  concern 
itself,  primarily  and  without  delay.  Has  man  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity  explored  the  realms  of  science  and  appro- 
priated knowledge  of  the  potentialities  of  these  beyond  his 
capacity  to  control  the  forces  he  has  released  or  combined? 

Or  again,  collectively,  has  man  in  his  organization  of 
society  created  a  structure,  as  massive  as  that  which  we 
know,  without  off-setting  the  weaknesses  of  its  flaws,  so 
that  subjected  to  strain,  even  comparatively  slight,  the 
gross  ponderousness  may  crumple  the  imperfect  part  and 
topple  the  whole  into  tragic  and  lasting  ruin? 

From  the  remote  beginnings  of  human  history,  when 
man  stepped  out  from  the  background  of  the  ages  to  take 
his  place  as  the  dominant  form,  of  life,  he  has  progressed 
securely  because  of  the  fact  that  agencies  of  malevolent 
groups  could  not  be  assembled  with  such  speed  nor  to  such 
extent  against  more  peaceful  assemblies  of  men  as  to  be  of 
more  than  local  consequence,  as  well  as  because  of  limita- 
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tion  upon  the  extent  to  which  destructive  forces  were  avail- 
able. Malignant  diseases,  epidemic  to  alarming  proportions, 
nevertheless,  could  prevail  only  within  restricted  zones. 
Social  anarchies  were  but  of  provincial  consequence  in  the 
last  analysis.  For  long  eras,  meanwhile,  social  changes  of 
such  advantages  as  to  commend  themselves  and  to  main- 
tain themselves  under  the  necessities  of  transmission,  from 
one  people  to  another,  could  carry  with  them  their  cre- 
dentials of  advantage  in  practical  operation,  by  the  time 
that  they  succeeded  in  piercing  the  insulation  that  among 
men  separated  group  from  group. 

Wars  previous  to  the  World  War,  even  those  most 
extensive  and  most  bitterly  fought,  created  physical  destruc- 
tion, economic  chaos  and  moral  disintegration  of  only  minor 
consequence,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  world  as  a  whole, 
for  all  was  so  quickly  and  thoroughly  correctable,  through 
drawing  on  the  great  reservoir  of  the  areas  of  peace  and 
quiet  and  through  utilization  of  the  latent  resources  of  the 
great  territories  of  the  earth  that  had  been  unaffected  and 
unharmed. 

Moreover,  wars  were,  in  the  main,  but  tournaments  on 
heroic  scale,  of  armed  knights  in  professional  contacts,  and 
battles  were  largely  the  crash  of  mailed  lists,  striking  with 
resounding  clang,  one  upon  the  other,  yet  usually  affecting 
but  to  small  degree  the  respective  bodies  as  a  whole. 

In  the  World  War,  on  the  contrary,  even  more  definitely 
than  were  the  governments  of  the  world  drawn  into  the 
maelstrom  of  conflict,  the  resources  of  the  world  were  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  economic  deficit.  The  ultimate  decision 
was  only  in  part  the  decision  resulting  from  the  conflicts  of 
armed  forces.  The  winning  of  victory  awaited  the  straining 
effort  of  shop  and  mill  and  mine  and  farm.  The  minds  and 
souls  of  entire  populations  were  conscripted  to  support  the 
lines  of  combat,  and  none  there  were  who  were  unaffected. 
And  now,  in  proportionate  degree,  as  compared  with  the 
wars  of  the  past,  the  reaction  from  this  great  war  brings 
moral  inertia  and  social  indifference  which  reaches  alike  the 
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remotest  hamlets  of  this  great  country  and  those  of  distant 
lands. 

In  short,  the  conditions  of  life  in  peace  or  war  have 
suddenly  changed  to  an  extent  that  neutralized  many  of  the 
accepted  axioms  of  the  past  and  has  reduced  the  common 
denominators  of  that-which-is-to-be  with  that-which-has- 
been  to  an  extent  unknown  before. 

Under  such  circumstances,  swung  far  from  its  moorings, 
caught  and  carried  by  unknown  currents,  and  buffeted  by 
threatening  waves,  civilization  tosses  in  a  sea  of  physical 
and  social  forces  without  lightening  of  cargo  or  concerted 
demand  that  the  portents  of  the  heavens  shall  be  observed 
to  seek  the  direction  where  lies  the  safety  for  mankind! 

The  times  are  not  infrequently  spoken  of  as  a  new 
Renaissance,  but  the  analogy  has  little  of  exactness.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  process  of  education  had  largely  disap- 
peared and  the  material  of  education  had  been  almost  com- 
pletely lost.  The  subject-matter  for  human  study  was 
the  newly  discovered  literatures  and  records  of  the  past, 
liberated  and  made  accessible  to  mankind  by  the  newly 
devised  art  of  printing.  The  acme  of  ambition  was  to 
know  as  much  as  men  before  had  known.  The  look  was 
backward  and  not  forward.  The  scrutiny  was  of  imperfect 
symbols  of  facts  and  not  of  the  facts  themselves.  The  goal 
of  man  through  education  was  to  become  enabled  to  set 
himself  from  men,  and  the  affairs  of  earth,  in  search  of  a 
restricted  heaven.  The  theory  was  one  of  exclusiveness 
rather  than  one  of  inclusiveness.  Learning  was  conceived 
to  be  a  badge  of  aristocracy  whose  luster  would  be  dimmed 
by  contact  with  the  crowd. 

In  the  new  era,  upon  which  we  are  embarked,  the  tech- 
nique of  education  has  been  developed  to  high  degree  and 
the  content  of  available  knowledge  has  increased  to  an 
extent  beyond  possiblity  of  mastery  of  more  than  a  minute 
proportion  of  it  by  the  individual,  however  extraordinary 
his  mental  capacity.  The  scholar  of  greatest  acumen  can 
scarcely  claim  command  of  his  chosen  subject.  And  beyond 
this,  the  subject-matter  of  the  new  learning  must  be  largely 
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the  intangible  and  infinitely  more  difficult  problems  which 
have  to  do  with  the  future  instead  of  exclusively  with  those 
of  the  past.  The  look  must  be  forward  and  the  premises 
of  the  conclusions  must  be  founded  on  realities  rather  than 
on  symbols  of  these.  The  effectiveness  of  education  must 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  its  influence  among  men.  The 
theory  must  be  one  of  the  greatest  possible  inclusiveness  of 
mankind  within  the  realm  of  influence  wherein  the  mind 
holds  sway.  Learning  must  become  flesh  and  dwell  among 
men.  Its  garb  must  first  be  the  gowns  of  men,  even  if  later 
it  is  conceivably  to  become  the  livery  of  heaven,  and, 
finally,  its  method  must  more  nearly  approach  the  method 
of  prophecy  than  that  of  history  alone. 

This  argument  is  not  based  upon  subtle  reasoning  nor 
upon  involved  logic.  The  data  bearing  upon  it  is  available 
to  all  and  is  as  simple  as  it  is  available.  The  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  the  forces  of  nature  have  reduced  the  size  of 
the  earth,  on  which  we  dwell,  to  a  microscopic  fraction  of 
that  size  which  formerly  pertained  to  it  and  have  crowded 
into  this  reduced  area  populations  largely  increased  over 
that  of  former  times.  Distance  is  not  a  matter  of  miles, 
but  rather  of  time,  a  matter  of  how  long  it  takes  to  go 
from  one  place  to  another,  or  how  long  it  takes  to  have 
communication  from  place  to  place.  With  the  successive 
developments  of  transportation  and  intercommunication 
there  has  been  coincident  and  proportionate  decrease  in  the 
distances  by  which  men  and  peoples  are  separated  one  from 
another,  with  consequent  result  that  in  effect  now  all  men 
of  the  earth  brush  elbows  one  with  another. 

The  time  of  a  journey  a  century  and  a  half  ago  from 
this  historic  university  to  the  colonial  college  whence  I  have 
come  would  now  suffice  for  a  trip  from  Philadelphia  to 
Central  Europe — and  hundreds  take  the  journeys  of  the 
latter  length  where  one  would  formerly  have  gone  the 
shorter  distance. 

I  have  recently  seen  the  life  insurance  policy  issued  to 
Daniel  Webster  in  1844,  and  even  then  the  world  was  so 
much  too  large  for  inclusion  within  any  one  man's  sphere 
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of  activity  that  Mr.  Webster's  insurance  was  payable  only 
if  he  did  not  journey  abroad,  or  north  of  the  forty-eighth 
degree  of  latitude,  or  west  of  the  Mississippi,  or  south  of 
the  southern  boundaries  of  Kentucky  or  Virginia. 

The  newspaper  delivered  to  you  every  morning  gives 
greater  wealth  of  information  each  day  than  any  man  could 
have  acquired  in  a  year  by  all  the  mediums  of  information 
available  when  our  government  was  established.  The  philo- 
sophical speculations  of  your  dinner  companions  are  based 
upon  data  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  your 
response  is  the  result  of  other  accretions  of  knowledge  of 
like  range.  We  have  more  direct  and  quicker  access  to  the 
affairs  of  the  world  than  our  forefathers  had  to  the  affairs 
of  neighboring  colonies.  The  crowding  of  the  hosts  of  the 
world  into  this  which  amounts  to  a  diminutive  area,  as 
compared  with  former  times,  makes  the  permutations  and 
combinations  of  life,  originally  measurable  and  understand- 
able, now  approach  infinity  and  unsolvability. 

This  all  means  not  only  a  greater  community  of  interest 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  in  which  what  one  does  is 
immediately  known  to  all  and  is  of  consequence  for  good  or 
ill  to  all.  Essentially  it  means  also  a  faster  evolving  life, 
through  which  the  present  crowds  in  upon  the  future,  with 
a  result  that  we  of  the  present  are  in  effect  submerged 
within  the  future  as  a  water-craft  of  speed  is  immersed 
beneath  the  wash  of  waters  with  which  its  prow  is  but  just 
in  contact.  One  can  afford  to  be  philosophical  about  the 
projecting  rock  which  he  leisurely  approaches  by  poling  a 
raft,  but  the  menace  of  the  same  obstruction  to  a  hydro- 
plane, cleaving  the  waters,  demands  quick  and  intelligent 
action. 

We  do  not  yet  know  what  is  to  be  the  effect  on  the 
human  mind  of  continuous  impact  of  the  influences  of  vastly 
enlarged  scope  and  high  intensity,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity to  the  mind  of  absorbing  a  variety  and  a  gross  content 
of  knowledge,  the  like  of  which  has  been  unknown  in  times 
before. 
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From  consideration  of  these  among  many  current  phe- 
nomena, I  repeat:  Is  man  the  master  of  the  forces  of  the 
civilization  which  he  has  created?  Or  is  he  their  subject? 
Are  the  magnitude  and  the  intensity  and  the  speed  of  life 
today  within  man's  control,  or  is  he  a  helpless  passenger  in 
a  world  run  wild  ? 

The  answer  lies,  I  believe,  in  the  extent  to  which  man 
has  disposition  to  develop  his  mental  powers  and  to  increase 
his  intellectual  capacity  to  understand  the  problem,  and  in 
the  extent  to  which  he  can  make  his  will  operative,  and  with 
what  speed. 

The  individual  human  being,  independent  of  his  fellows, 
and  the  self-sufficient,  self-contained  community,  alike  are 
relics  of  times  gone  by.  The  complicated  mutual  inter- 
dependence of  man  upon  man  in  the  high  specialization  of 
individual  vocation  and  interest  in  the  urban  population,  as 
compared  with  the  rural,  has  its  analogy  in  many  of  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  attributes  of  the  present  and  the  past. 

This  is  the  significance  of  the  statement  that  life  has 
become  inclusive  rather  than  exclusive,  and  that  recognition 
of  and  acceptance  of  this  fact  must  precede  all  else  when  we 
undertake  to  devise  a  method  of  escape  from  the  dangers 
which  threaten  mankind.  An  interlocked  society,  in  which 
the  stumbling  step  of  an  individual  invariably  induces  a 
stagger  in  the  march  of  the  group,  largely  eliminates  neces- 
sity for  considering  theoretical  arguments  concerning  the 
merits  of  oligarchies,  castes  or  classes,  and  insists  that  no 
matter  is  of  more  practical  concern  than  that  what  can't  be 
be  got  rid  of  shall  be  absorbed.  The  same  spirit  of  ruthless 
logic  which  conceivably  might  have  justified  the  demand 
for  subjection  of  the  many  to  the  will  of  the  few,  in  the 
times  of  the  Medici,  in  these  times  precludes  the  possibility 
of  this  and  makes  insistent  an  immediate  commitment  to  a 
policy,  diametrically  the  reverse. 

Yet  even  this  statement  requires  further  elaboration, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether  we  have  not  gone 
beyond  the  stage  where  the  omnipotence,  if  not  sufficiency, 
of  majority  rule  can  be  conceded,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
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have  so  long  accepted  It.  May  not,  Indeed,  the  truth-seek- 
ing and  courageous  spirit  of  inquiry  which  must  prevail,  if 
man  is  to  escape  destruction  or  chaos,  discover  that  as 
formerly  special  privilege  could  not  be  held  within  the  few, 
so  now  It  cannot  be  held  within  a  restricted  group  of  more 
ample  proportions,  even  when  that  group  has  become  the 
many.  In  other  words,  can  the  rights  of  special  privilege 
to  which  minorities  are  denied,  be  confined  and  held  even 
within  majorities,  since  unprecedented  offensive  power  has 
become  accessible  to  minorities,  through  acquisition  of  the 
forces  of  nature  and  through  the  complications  and  conse- 
quent weaknesses  of  our  social  organization? 

A  shuffling  horse,  a  ramshackle  covered  wagon  and  what 
is  probably  a  psychopathic  driver,  supplemented  by  a  prod- 
uct of  modern  science,  threaten  the  financial  center  of  the 
world  in  a  disaster  which  with  all  its  tragedy  accomplished 
but  little  of  the  destruction  which  was  almost  inevitable 
from  such  an  attempt. 

It  is  not  an  agreeable  subject  for  speculation,  but  If  evil 
cannot  be  influenced  and  if  minorities  cannot  be  absorbed, 
what  is  to  be  the  end?  Is  this  too  general?  Then  let  us  be 
specific.  Deadly  gases  which  give  the  individual  man  capac- 
ity to  destroy  whole  populations,  availability  of  cultures  of 
disease  and  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  propagation  of 
these;  genius  for  mechanical  devices  by  which  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  destructive  forces  of  shattering  explosives  can  be 
delayed  and  timed  at  a  desired  place  for  maximum  effect; 
such  are  the  resources  for  the  Samson,  blinded  mentally  and 
spiritually,  who  would  make  the  pillars  built  for  the  support 
of  civilization  become  its  destruction. 

But  of  still  greater  seriousness  is  the  effect  upon  progress 
of  the  highly  explosive,  destructive  idea  which  by  our 
Inventions  and  our  organization  of  society  can  be  Instantly 
utilized  to  maximum  Influence  by  all  the  forces  of  Ignorance, 
malevolence  or  of  mental  disease.  As  In  the  towering  forest 
the  commands  of  utility  impel  conquering  man,  in  his 
onward  sweep,  to  discard  the  branching  tops  to  dry  and  wither 
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until  in  their  death  the  live  timber  is  threatened,  so  in  the 
world  of  men.  The  wastage  of  civilization,  cast  aside  and 
forsaken,  becomes  the  inflammable  tinder  of  discontent  into 
which  thrown,  whether  carelessly  or  by  malice,  the  smoulder- 
ing fire  of  resentful  thought,  there  spring  to  life  the  searing 
flames  of  mania  for  destruction.  These  feed  upon  the 
abandoned  realms  of  waste  and  gain  strength  therein  until 
at  last  power  and  will  is  theirs  to  attack  the  forces  in  civili- 
zation which  men  call  good. 

Such  are  some  of  the  phases  of  problems  of  our  time. 
Are  considerations  such  as  these  to  be  allowed  to  make  for 
pessimism  and  cynicism?  As  Frankenstein  fabricated  his 
monster,  and  later  through  abandonment  and  fear  lost  his 
control  over  it,  has  civilization  breathed  life  into  inanimate 
force  only  to  run  in  terror  from  its  threat?  The  answer  is 
surely  *'No,"  unless  the  spirit  of  education  is  dead  and 
civilization  has  lost  its  courage.  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  condition  arises  because  of  the  perversion  of  forces 
which  have  been  originally  devised  and  arranged  for  the 
benefit  of  man,  and  that  these  forces  are  still  available  for 
that  end,  if  rightly  applied.  The  situation  oflPers  to  men  of 
our  time  the  supreme  challenge  of  all  history,  and  oppor- 
tunity in  dimensions  such  as  no  other  age  has  ever  known. 

Disease  there  is,  nevertheless,  and  it  is  in  the  minds  of 
men  and  is  inaccessible,  therefore,  to  familiar  and  traditional 
methods  of  correction.  The  legislative  hall,  the  courtroom 
and  the  prison  are  alike  powerless  in  this  realm.  We  can- 
not make  men  good  by  legislation,  nor  make  them  work  by 
injunction,  nor  can  we  discover  malign  intentions  by  the 
threat  of  punishment.  Only  by  such  rehabilitation  of  the 
mind  of  man  and  such  increase  of  the  areas  of  intelligence 
and  goodness  in  the  thinking  of  mankind  as  shall  eliminate 
the  chance  of  infection  by  the  powers  of  evil  can  the  oppor- 
tunities of  life  be  insured  to  these  who  crave  its  major 
satisfactions.  The  new  sources  of  power  for  unrestrained 
minorities  are  bound  to  transform  our  conceptions  of  what 
is  expedient,  if  not  what  is  just,  and  to  insist  upon  the 
incorporation  of  the  interests  of  minorities  as  never  before 
within  the  province  of  the  world's  concern. 
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In  1837  Horace  Mami,  accepting  appointment  to  direct 
the  work  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  based  his  decision 
on  the  thesis  that  he  believed  in  the  accelerative  improv- 
ability  of  the  race.  Today,  as  we  go  forth  to  meet  the 
world's  challenge  and  to  grasp  its  opportunity,  we  must 
assume  that  the  boundaries  of  man's  intellectual  capacity 
may  be  extended  to  more  distant  frontiers  than  have  yet 
been  reached  and  that  the  power  of  man's  soul  has  been 
but  little  realized. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  intel- 
lectual capacity,  ungoverned  by  the  soul,  may  sharpen  the 
knife  of  the  knave  as  well  as  give  edge  to  the  axe  of  the 
pioneer,  or,  more  modern  times,  construct  more  deadly 
munitions  as  well  as  devise  more  beautiful  dyes. 

We  have  not  done  well  in  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  so  largely  to  forget  the  religious  impulses  which  led 
to  our  foundations  and  so  completely  to  shrink  from  respon- 
sibility for  the  soul's  nourishment  while  we  have  so  zeal- 
ously tried  to  feed  the  intellect.  Yet  for  our  purposes  today 
we  need  not  discuss  these  functions  separately,  for  the  best 
education  must  accept  the  principles  of  the  best  religion, 
and  the  inspiration  of  both  is  **  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

It  is  imposed  upon  us  in  this  connection  not  to  under- 
estimate the  difficulties  nor  the  temptations  which  beset  the 
quest  for  truth.  We  need  to  remember  constantly  that  we 
are  trustees  of  the  rich  endowments  of  truth  which  have 
been  gathered  through  ages  past  and  handed  down  to  us  for 
transmission  to  the  future. 

Unfortunately  for  the  evenness  of  progress,  the  well- 
intentioned  thought  of  the  world  tends  to  split  into  two 
conflicting  camps,  the  reactionary  wing  of  which  assumes 
that  approximate  truth  has  been  achieved  and  that  even 
consideration  of  any  modification  is  undesirable,  while  the 
radical  wing  tends  to  condemnation  of  all  that  we  have 
inherited  from  the  past  and  to  assumption  of  disproportionate 
advantage  in  the  new,  as  compared  with  the  old.  The 
genuine  seeker  for  truth  cannot  afford  to  forget  in  this  con- 
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troversy  that  the  argument  for  the  new  can  be  made  far 
more  attractive  and  forceful  than  the  eventual  facts  will 
vindicate,  because  the  errors  of  the  known  are  always  so 
much  greater  than  are  the  weaknesses  which  can  be  proven 
in  that  which  has  not  been  tried. 

Furthermore,  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  aggres- 
siveness necessary  for  those  who  in  attacking  fallacies  of 
the  existent  order  would  avoid  futility,  it  still  remains  a 
fact  that  liberal  thought  suffers  and  is  handicapped  in 
accomplishment  by  the  bigotry  of  liberals,  men  who  in 
revolt  against  the  intolerance  of  conservatism  swing  to 
position  of  the  other  extreme,  and  there  implant  themselves 
with  an  intolerance  as  great  as  that  of  the  group  against 
which  they  strive. 

Abstract  truth  perhaps  can  never  be  completely  known. 
The  spirit  of  truth,  however,  is  a  constant  which  recognizes 
that  the  formula  of  truth,  while  never  a  static  thing,  is 
something  which  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  known  factors 
and  the  interrelations  of  these,  and  that  deductions  from 
and  utilization  of  these  are  essential,  if  we  are  to  hope  for 
greater  usefulness  in  corrected  formulae.  Meanwhile,  in  our 
search  for  greater  value,  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  not 
only  against  these  things  which  would  detract  from  the 
benefit  which  our  corrected  formulae  will  confer  but  also 
against  those  things  which  would  detract  from  the  accuracy 
with  which  they  might  be  applied. 

There  are,  among  others,  several  great  influences  today 
which  hamper  that  accentuated  spirit  of  truth  which  Allen 
Upward  in  "The  New  Word"  called  "Verihood,"  in  which 
is  included  the  whole  import  of  the  phrase  "the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.'*  These  influences 
can  be  largely  included  in  a  three-fold  classification: 

{a)  Insufficiency  of  mentality,  or  over-professionaliza- 

tion  of  point  of  view. 
{b)   Inertia  of  mentality  or  closed  mindedness. 
{c)   False  emphasis  of  mentality  or  propaganda. 
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Concerning  over-professionalization,  I  am  coming  to 
•wonder  more  and  more  about  the  whole  problem  of  world 
organization.  What  is  it  that  we  are  trying  to  accomplish? 
And  for  what  does  all  the  intricacy  of  organization  exist? 
Certainly  not  for  its  own  self-perpetuation.  But  do  we 
always  remember  that  these  smaller  spheres  of  specialized 
interest  have  been  created  for  the  quicker  and  more  effectual 
rounding  out  of  the  great  unit  of  life  as  a  whole?  What 
is  it  that  we  are  trying  to  do?  What  is  the  point  of  our 
extreme  solicitude  for  the  code  and  the  technique  of  our 
particular  activity  in  life?  To  what  does  the  extreme  spe- 
cialization in  intellectual  effort  no  less  than  in  industry 
point?  What  is  the  object  of  constantly  increasing  the 
speed  with  which  we  vibrate  within  our  given  orbits? 

Just  as  long  as  men  look  at  the  things  they  do  as  ends 
in  themselves,  they  will  lack  the  perspective  which  will 
make  the  work  they  do  most  vital  in  the  long  run  to  the 
world's  affairs.  We  all  know  lawyers  who  are  more  inter- 
ested in  the  intricacies  of  the  law  than  in  securing  justice. 
There  are  doctors,  perhaps,  who  see  in  preventive  medicine 
a  danger  to  their  practice.  And  the  minister  is  not  half 
rare  enough  who  is  more  interested  in  the  complicated 
questions  of  theology  than  he  is  carrying  conviction  in 
regard  to  the  living  God.  And  in  the  business  world  the  great 
indictment  has  been  that  its  men  have  been  more  interested 
personally  in  acquisitiveness  than  in  adding  to  the  economic 
wealth  of  the  world. 

For  illustration,  let  us  be  self-analytical  for  a  moment. 
If  the  university  puts  itself  into  a  position  where  it  is  more 
interested  in  producing  education  pleasing  to  itself  than  in 
furnishing  an  education  which  will  be  of  service  to  the  world 
at  large,  the  university  is  foregoing  its  great  virtue.  It  is 
losing  all  that  it  is  putting  in,  except  in  so  far  as  it  gets  out 
of  it  satisfaction  for  itself.  This,  in  the  last  consideration 
is  an  entirely  insufficient  virtue,  a  disproportionate  return 
for  all  that  has  been  contributed  during  the  years  of  the 
past,  an  unpersuasive  justification  for  the  appeals  we  are 
making  to  the  world,  not  only  to  tolerate  us,  but  to  add  to 
our  resources  that  we  may  continue  our  work. 
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In  regard  to  mental  inertia,  the  favorite  figure  of  the 
philo.^ophers  for  all  times  with  respect  to  close-mindedness' 
has  been  blindness.  One  of  the  most  suggestive  poems  in 
our  language  is  Zangwill's  poem,  ''Blind  Children,"  in  which 
he  pictures  the  joys  of  a  group  of  children  who,  having  been 
always  blind  have  suddenly  their  sight  restored  and  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  beauties  of  life  all  about  them.  William 
James  wrote  one  of  his  greatest  essays  on  "A  Certain 
Blindness  in  Human  Beings."  But  the  particular  figure  in 
regard  to  blindness  which  seems  to  me  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant of  all  is  that  statement  of  Seneca  in  regard  to  his  wife's 
fool  who  was  blind,  in  which  Seneca  said  that  the  tragedy 
of  the  girl's  blindness  was  not  that  she  was  blind,  but  the 
consequence  that  because  of  her  blindness  she  thought  all 
the  world  was  black.  This  is  the  evil  of  close-mindedness, 
that  men  ascribe  to  all  things  outside  the  range  of  their 
interests  the  same  qualities  with  which  they  view  those 
things  within  which  their  relationship  tends  to  be  a  selfish 
one  and  thus  they  become  incapable  of  understanding  that 
which  is  without  the  range  of  the  limited  vision  which  is 
theirs.  Too  often  thus  they  became  subject  to  the  great 
condemnation  of  which  Swedenborg  spoke  when  he  said 
that  the  great  curse  of  those  who  knew  the  truth  and  did 
it  not  was  that  they  lost  the  ability  to  know  the  truth — a 
bit  of  philosophy  which  it  is  needful  for  most  of  us  to  carry 
over  into  the  spheres  of  our  especial  thinking  and  our 
especial  activities. 

And  as  for  false  emphasis,  the  spirit  of  propaganda  has 
never,  of  course,  been  absent  from  the  world.  Yet  the 
explanation  of  its  prevalence  at  the  present  time  seems  to 
me  to  lie  largely  in  the  artificiality  and  extraneousness  of  the 
habit  of  war  and  its  customs,  recently  imposed  of  necessity 
upon  every  detail  of  human  life. 

However  unsavory  the  odor  of  the  reflection  now,  apart 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  struggle,  the  fact  remains  that 
breeding  of  morale  of  the  people  for  war  involved,  in  the 
censorship,  the  suppression  of  truth  as  well  as  of  falsehood; 
and  in  the  policy  of  propaganda  involved  the  enthronement 
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of  part  truths  and  emotional  appeals  above  complete  truth 
and  the  dictates  of  reason.  But  now  that  war  is  passed 
the  spirit  of  propaganda  still  remains  in  the  reluctance  with 
which  there  is  returned  to  an  impatient  people  the  ancient 
right  of  access  to  knowledge  of  the  truth,  the  right  of  free 
assembly  and  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech.  Meanwhile 
the  hesitancy  with  which  these  are  returned  breeds  in  large 
groups  vague  suspicion  and  acrimonious  distrust  of  that 
which  is  published  as  truth,  and  which  actually  is  true,  so 
that  on  all  sides  we  hear  the  query  whether  we  are  being 
indulged  with  that  which  is  considered  good  for  us  or  with 
that  which  constitutes  the  facts.  Thus  we  impair  validity 
of  the  truth  and  open  the  door  and  give  opportunity  for 
authority  which  is  not  justly  theirs  to  be  ascribed  to  false- 
hood and  deceit. 

If  space  permitted,  I  should  like  further  to  speak  in 
regard  to  the  qualities  of  leadership,  which  the  times  demand, 
as  well  as  something  of  the  obligation  which  devolves  upon 
education  to  train  for  leadership.  At  least  it  is  to  be 
desired  that  it  should  not  be  said  of  American  education,  as 
Stevenson  made  one  of  his  characters  say  of  English  edu- 
cation of  former  days,  ''By  the  defects  of  your  education 
you  are  more  disqualified  to  be  a  working  man  than  to  be 
the  ruler  of  an  empire." 

I  would  not  have  universities  incapable  of  educating 
for  positions  of  highest  responsibility,  but  I  would  have 
them  recognize  that  raising  the  intellectual  level  of  the  mass 
offers  the  opportunity  for  the  man  of  genius  to  emerge,  and, 
if  the  resources  of  knowledge  are  available,  as  surely  pro- 
duces leadership  as  would  be  done,  if  all  opportunity  were 
offered  to  the  few,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many. 

Also,  I  would  emphasize  certain  principles  of  leadership, 
such  as  that  through  the  ages  the  cumulative  tendency  has 
been  for  power  to  flow  from  the  few  to  the  many,  and  that 
authority  in  these  days  is  derived  from  qualities  that  make 
for  influence  rather  than  from  attempted  domination. 

Likewise,  I  would  argue  that  leadership  is  tested  by  the 
extent  of  its  ability  to  produce  and  utilize  leadership  in 
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others,  and  that  its  value  is  reckoned  in  terms  of  service  to 
others,  rather  than  in  terms  of  ascendency  over  others- 
Compare  the  possible  effects  on  humanity  of  these  two 
types  of  leadership.  Macaulay  says  of  Frederick  the  Great: 
"In  order  that  he  might  rob  a  neighbor  whom  he  had 
promised  to  defend,  black  men  fought  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  and  red  men  scalped  each  other  by  the  Great 
Lakes  of  North  America." 

Opposed  to  this,  consider  the  teaching  of  Christ:  "In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

In  conclusion,  shall  we  not  say  that  the  hope  of  civiliza- 
tion is  based  upon  the  improvability  of  man,  and  the  con- 
sequently enlarged  intellectual  capacity  and  intellectual 
accomplishment  of  the  race! 

You  who  go  out  today,  as  graduates  of  this  great  Uni- 
versity, notable  among  institutions  of  higher  learning,  are 
beneficiaries  of  special  privilege  in  its  most  legitimate  form 
and  are  subject  in  particular  degree  to  the  laws  of  yjoblesse 
oblige.  To  such  as  you  the  world  looks  for  its  redemption 
because  of  your  increased  equipment  and  your  intensified 
willingness  to  accept  responsibility.  No  more  romantic 
field  ever  awaited  men  than  lies  before  your  eyes.  Through 
you,  and  such  as  you,  it  is  given  that  learning  and  goodness 
and  beauty  shall  conquer  and  live!  As  knights  to  tourney 
you  go  forth,  under  the  shining  plume  of  truth,  and  when 
your  course  is  run  and  when  your  quest  is  ended,  may  the 
proud  words  be  yours  which  were  the  boast  of  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac: 

"Tonight,  when  I  enter  God's  house,  in  saluting, 
broadly  will  I  sweep  the  azure  threshold  with  what,  despite 
of  all,  I  carry  forth  unblemished  and  unbent — my  plume!" 
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WILLIAM  ROMAINE  NEWBOLD 
Doctor  of  Laws 
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tributor to  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  science." 

HOBART  AMORY  HARE 
Doctor  of  Laws 
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Doctor  of  Laws 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  {in  Arts  and  Science) 


Charles  Henry  Alspach 

Samuel  Alter 

Roy  Reinhart  Atkinson 

William  Hilton  Berger 

William  Herbert  Black 

Joseph  Theodore  Blatt 

•Raymond  Edgar  Burger 

Nai  Choola 

William  Russell  Cummings 

Henry  Lewis  Cutler 

Thaddeus  Martin  Daly,  Jr. 

Daniel  Ambrose  Dorsey 
*Cornell  March  Dowlin 

Paul  Dawson  Eddy 

Robert  McAllen  Eager 

Paul  Eendrick,  Jr. 

Walter  Dewey  Ferguson 

Edward  Harrison  Pugh  Fronefield 

Everett  Evans  Glenn 

Charles  Emory  Gingrich 

William  Gordon 

Leonard  Charles  Hamblock 

Philip  Eugene  Howard,  Jr. 

Ben  L.  Hull 

Samuel  Jacobs 

C.  P.  Beauchamp  Jefferys 

Albert  Berman  Kahn 
*Frank  Kassel 

William  Katcher 

Stanley  Wynne  Keever 

Robert  Oliver  Kevin,  Jr. 
*William  Brelsford  Killhour 

Frank  Charles  Kuebler 

Joseph  Thomas  Labrum 


Samuel  Levine 

Norman  Muirhead  Macfarlane 

Eugene  Earl  Miller 

Herbert  Monheimer 

Paul  Vansant  Neall 

Edward  Hurlbut  Oakford 

Edward  Hayes  O'Neill 

James  Patterson 

Harold  LeRoy  Paul 

William  Evelyn  Magee  Poole 

Frank  Prentzel,  Jr. 

Howard  Garrett  Rhoads 

Cecil  Osmond  Richardson 

Hugh  Radle  Robertson 

Samuel  Rose 

Henry  McKenty  Rothermel 

Israel  Louis  Rubin 

George  Melville  Rynick,  Jr. 

Walton   Orvyl  Schalick 

John  Sweetman  Skelly 

John  Skweir 

Clarence  Howard  Smyser 

Sigmund  H.  Steinberg 

Charles  Stewart 

Carl  Herbert  Thomas 

Charles  Impey  Thompson 
*George  Baird  Vardy 

Claude  Brower  Wagoner 

Horace  Osborne  Walton 
*Albert  Charles  Wenzel 
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Bachelor  of  Science  (/;/  Biology) 

Dorothea  Dippel  Ealer 
Myrtle  Fought 


Ruth  Sophia  Kull 
Claribel  Reed  Thornton 


Bachelor  of  Arts  {in  the  College  Courses  for  Teachers) 


Emeline  Priscilhi  Bent 
Mildred  Irene  Beyer 
Charlotte  Cartledge 
Dorothy  Cathell 
Henry  Frederick  Colman,  Jr. 
Ellen  Gertrude  Diamond 
Charlotte  Easby 
Arthur  HufF  Fauset 
Anne  Whitall  Forster 
Hans  Cochrane  Gordon 
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Marion  Edith  Holmes 
Wilfred  Cartwright  Hopkins 
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John  Robinson  Huggins 
Lucile  de  Nevers  Jones 
Anna  Caroline  Kaufmann 
Helen  Margaret  Mahoney 
Helena  E.  Riggs 
Mary  Amanda  Phlegar  Smith 
Catharine  Elizabeth  Sullivan 
Mary  Isabel  E.  Sullivan 
Isabel  McClatchey  Turner 
William  Galloway  Tyson 
Henriette  J.  Weber 
Frances  Stinson  Weston 
Miriam  Edith  Woolley 
Eva  May  Wyman 


Bachelor  of  Science  {in  the  College  Courses  for  Teachers) 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 


Alfred  William  Accetta 
Ralph  Milton  Bair 
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Samuel  Bernhang 
Robert  Tunstall  Booth 
William  McBarron  Bradley 
Samuel  Clarke  Bradly 
Gemmill  Cluggage  Davis 
Louis  Henry  Doane 
John  Mitchell  Dohmen 
Isadore  Feinstein,  Jr. 
Abraham  Finkelstein 
Andrew  Galbraith,  Jr. 


Edward  Scranton  Gillette 
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Bernard  Marin 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 
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Walter  Criley  John  Mooney,  Jr. 
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James  Wallace  Cooper 
Charles  Stanley  Czeleden 
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Harold  Albert  Fellows 
Milton  Elias  Goldensky 
Nathan  Howard  Heicklen 
Henry  Frederick  Heineman 
Walter  Elder  Lamond  Irwin 
John  H.  Jensen 
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Charles  Gauntt  McCormick 
Arthur  Stanley  Maris 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 


Charles  Turnbull  Anne 
Philip  Dawson  Brossman 
William  H.  Burkhart 
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Erling  Henry  Haabestad 
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John  Albert  Levering 
Charles  Edwin  Martin,  Jr. 
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Charles  Henry  Allen 
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Walter  Henry  Black 
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James  Wesley  Miller 
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Harold  B.  Robbins 
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Edward  Schwartz 
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James  Regis  Byrne 
Daniel  William  Camp,  Jr. 
Samuel  Louis  Canady 
Elmer  Leonard  Carlson 
Harold  Jacob  Caster 
Norman  Shreve  Chapman 
Wendell  Harris  Clark 
*Jacob  Schneyer  Clearfield 
Ben  Kern  Cohee 
John  Palmer  Collins 
Whitley  Charles  Collins 
George  Moore  Cooper 
Eugene  Cosslett 
Joseph  Cottier 
William  Howard  Covert 
Paul  Maynard  Cramer 
Howe  MacLean  Crawford 
Edward  Arthur  Crone 
Clement  Haskell  Darby 
George  Potter  Darrow,  Jr. 
Theodore  Weller  Dawes 
George  Fallows  Deakyne 
Charles  Otho  Dean 
Joseph  Anthony  Del  Vecchio 
Clark  Gates  Diamond 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics  {Continued) 


Merwill  Frank  Dillingham 
Morris  Stanton  Dixon 
Samuel  Meyers  Dreher 
William  Theodore  Duker,  Jr. 
Raymond  William  Duning 
William  Joseph  Dunsmore 
John  Matthew  Eck 
Leland  G.  Edinger 
Harry  Causey  Eigelberner 
George  Elderton 
Edgar  Harold  Ertel 
James  Henry  Eteson 
George  Oliver  Everett 
Edward  Burchfield  Felty 
Richard  Mark  Fishel 
Louis  Plack  Fisher 
Louis  S.  Fisher 
Ned  N.  Fleming 
Robert  Irving  Fletcher 
Arthur  Newell  Garden 
Horace  Walford  Gardiner 
Clement  Vincent  Geis 
John  Louis  Geis 
Edwin  J.  Gerstman 
James  Francis  Gillen 
Milton  Herbert  Goldschmidt 
*Joseph  Miller  Goldsmith 
Louis  Goldstein 
Samuel  D.  Goodis 
Lewis  Goodman 
Norman  Scheetz  Gotwals 
Earle  Samuel  Grant 
William  Philip  Green 
Walter  Thomas  Greene 
Abraham  Samuel  Greenwood 
Herbert  Frank  Gretz 
Paul  J.  R.  Griesmer 
Benjamin  Fessenden  Griffith 
Simon  Cyrus  Grossman 
Alexander  Charles  Gwin 
Frank  Schantz  Haak 
Casper  Lyle  Hagaman 
Victor  L.  Hall 
Harold  Child  Hammond 


Lewis  Levick  Harrison 
Thomas  Raht  Harvey 
Gregg  Dewey  Haupert 
William  Russell  Hauslaib 
Roswell  Calkins  Hawley 
Donald  Zingg  Hegamaster 
D.  Morris  Stroud  Hegarty 
William  Clinton  Helmly 
Waldo  Hemphill 
Arnold  Kahle  Henry 
Franklin  Earl  Herb 
Frederick  David  Herget 
Thomas  Kirk  Heselbarth 
Ernest  Clarke  Hill 
Robert  Garrett  Hiller 
Leslie  Hirsch 
Harold  William  Hoersch 
Albert  R.  Hoge 
Raymond  Henry  Holtan 
Robert  Hopper 
James  Herbert  Horanday 
Daniel  Howard,  2d 
Byron  Simon  Ivancovich 
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Walter  Riley  Jobe 
*Robert  Faulconer  Jefferys 
Karl  William  Johnson 
Duane  Dodge  Jones 
Rufus  Bissell  Jones 
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Ralph  M.  Kahn 
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Sidney  Kaplan 
Victor  Stanislaus  Karabasz 
Irvin  Hartman  Kauffman 
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Harry  Kaufman 
Lawrence  A.  Kempf 
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George  Millis  Kingsley 
Samuel  Wesley  Kiviat 
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Harold  Luther  Kratz 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics  {Continued) 


Isadora  Hurwitz  Krekstein 
Andrew  C.  Kunkel 
Benjamin  Franklin  Kutcher 
Edward  Lee  Lancaster 
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Mao  Tsung  Lee 
Isadore  Lepow 
John  Hooker  Lewis 
Nathan  Lewis 
Edmund  Roman  Lipowicz 
John  Henry  Lollar,  Jr. 
O.  Joseph  Loosen 
Harold  Laughlin  Lowry 
Gerald  Cheairs  Lutin 
Jean  Baptiste  Lutz 
Shirley  Carter  McCall 
John  Joseph  McCarthy 
Russell  A.  McFadden 
John  Gourley  McFarland 
Wilfred  Glover  McLennan 
John  Comrie  Maclnnes 
Edward  John  Maroney 
Alexander  Marshall,  Jr. 
William  Eugene  Matthews 
Robert  Maxam 
David  Maxwell 
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George  J.  Meng,  Jr. 
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William  Edward   Meyer,  Jr. 
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Philip  Shrogg  Polis 
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Edmund  James  Purdy 
Ellery  Redfield  Purdy 
Ernest  R.  Quackenbush 
Harry  Maurice  Raden 
Roland  Rodrock  Randall 
Robert  Henry  Reeder 
Eugene  Price  Reese 
Julian  Harold  Reuben 
Walter  Edwin  Rex 
John  David  Riley,  Jr. 
George  Harrison  Robertson,  Jr. 
Joseph  Milton  Rogers 
Zola  Rosenfeld 
Edward  Elias  Rothman 
Robert  McKee  Rownd,  3d 
Frank  Gray  Royce 
Louis  Rubin 
James  Herbert  Rush 


With  honors. 
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Degrees  in  Course 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics  {Continued) 


Julian  Maurice  Sammet 

Fulton  Whitfield  Samson 

Henry  Leroy  Sanders 

Norris  Satterthwaite 

Thomas  Scott  Saylor 

William  Fulton  Schaub 

William  Travis  Schilling 

Thomas  Franklin  Schneider,  Jr. 

Stanley  M.  Schubach 

James  Taylor  Farnsworth  Schultz 

John  Leiand  Sebald 

William  Loose  Seidel 

Monroe  J.  Shanedling 

Walter  Edward  Sheldon 

Harry  Smith  Shepard 

Meluin  Harper  Shriver 

R.  Hallet  Shumway 

Seymour  Joseph  Siegel 

Seymour  Symon  Silverstone 

Buel  Andrew  Sisman 

Roland  Windfred  Slagle 

David  Slutzker 

Everett  Francis  SmalJey 

Charles  Harold  Smith 

Francis  Alward  Smith 

Kenneth  Griffin  Smith 

Arthur  Hertshel  Snyder 

Stanley  M.  Speaker 

Duncan  McGlashan  Spencer 

William  John  StaufFer 

Scott  Ruthren  Monteith  Stearns 

WiUiam  Hill  Steeble 

Samuel  Joseph  Steele,  Jr. 

Louis  John  Steigerwald 

Lawrence  Hirsh  Stern 

James  Lewis  Stever 

Russell  Hobart  Stiles 

Virgil  Faris  Still 

Emanuel  StolarofF 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

Goldie  Back 
Elizabeth  Hickman  Bell 
*Elva  Sue  Blakey 


William  Buell  Stormfeltz 
Frederick  David  Straus 
Joseph  Richard  Straus 
Gilbert  Edward  Strickland 
John  Dyson  Stuckey 
Shinichi  Tanaka 
Alexander  Millard  Taylor 
Edgar  Nemon  Taylor 
Jacob  Bacchus  Taylor 
John  Charles  Telmosse 
Herbert  Gillespie  Terry 
Orin  Schoonover  Thompson 
Carl  Daniel  Thomy 
Francis  Cantrell  Trimble 
Russell  Bush  Trimble 
Charles  Fritz  Truby 
Charles  Donald  Tuppen 
Nelson  Beckwith  Wagner 
Harold  Glenn  Waldorf 
Charles  Lynn  Waller 
Robert  Keys  Ward 
Ernest  Dussman  Ware 
Charles  Baker  Weaver 
Brooks  Donald  Weber 
Hermann  Coggeshell  Wehmann 
Donald  Phelps  Wellman 
George  Arthur  Wilford,  Jr. 
Russell  Jacob  Wilford 
Arthur  Rheaume  Williams 
Roy  Kaiser  Wise 
Percival  Crandall  Woodruff 
Frederick  Milton  Worley 
William  Ernest  Yates 

{as  of  the  Class  of  i<)20) 
Warren  William  Yenny 
Irvin  Yoffee 
John  Kenneth  Zahn 
Julius  Stephen  Zeiser 


'Dorothy  Aiken  Buckley 
Philip  Allen  Campbell 
Anne  Katharine  Canning 


With  honors. 


Degrees  vi  Course 


IS 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  {Continued) 


Amy  Olive  Chateauneuf 
Antoinette  Elisa  Cirino 
Alice  Conkling 
Bertha  Jones  Crossan 
C.  LaRue  Crosson 
Marie  Isabelle  Rita  Curlctt 
Ruth  Celestia  Dibert 
Anne  Regina  Bertrand  Dolan 
Maria  Teresa  Dougherty 
Brandt  Earhart 
Sophie  Weygandt  Eldridge 
Herbert  Faunce  Ellson 
Elsa  Caroline  Camilla  Erb 
Helen  Patterson  Evans 
Victoria  Gefvert 
Mary  Gladys  Gegg 
Ray  Goward 

Robert  Maull  Grossmann 
Marion  Buchanan  Haldeman 
Esther  Elizabeth  Hampson 
Mary  Cecelia  Hart 
Margaret  Janvier  Hort 
Jane  Hunter 
Florence  Brill  Hurst 
Minnie  Jacobs 
Marian  Jordan  Johnson 
Dorothy  Kaufman 
Emma  Cosette  Kavanaugh 
*Regina  Catherine  Kelley 
Mabel  Geneva  Kessler 
Eleanor  Gilruth  Kynett 
Ruth  Frances  Lackman 
Ruth  Bellangee  Lassen 
Helen  Wright  Lees 
Jessie  Margaret  Lightfoot 
Katherine  Longshore 
Marian  Cathrine  Ludden 
Archibald  McAllister,  Jr. 


Elizabeth  Louise  McArdle 
Howard  Scott  McHenry 
Ruth  Olive  Martin 
Marion  Woodworth  Masland 
Lazaro  Milaor 
Edith  Ottillie  Miller 
Mary  Elizabeth  Mum  ford 
Mary  Catharine  Nash 
Effie  Katharine  Neveil 
Gertrude  Marguerite  Owens 
ThoVnas  Walter  Pyle 
Clara  Rabinowitz 
Claire  Rosenberger  Rahn 
A.  Virginia  Reich 
Cecilia  Riegel 
Sara  Louise  Roak 
Josephine  Sailer 
Margaret  Bockius  Savin 
Augustus  Darnell  Schreiber 
Carol  Rodgers  Sensenig 
Rubin  Morton  Sindell 
Josephine  Smellow 

*Margaret  Clare  Stetser 
Martha  Charlotte  Stevenson 

*Sarah  Strickler  Stober 
Marion  Louisa  Stuart 
Eunice  Thomasson 
Florence  Rowan  Tuft 
Ardis  Anna  Voegelin 
Harry  Alfred  Warshaw 
Anna  Specht  Widmayer 
Richard  Raymond  Williams 
Marion  Frances  Wixson 
Ruth  Wyatt 
Pauline  Alice  Young 
Ada  Zeidelman 
Louis  Zoobock 


Bachelor  of  Architecture 

David  Sebastian  Broscious 
William  Hughes  Caldwell 
Irwin  Clavan 


*  With  honors. 


Donald  Robb  Cochran 
*Gerald  Kenneth  Geerlings 
Raymond  Timothy  Gleeson 
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Bachelor  of  Architecture  {Continued) 


George  Harmon  Gurney 
John  Joseph  Healy 
Clayton  Evans  Jenkins 
Edward  Otto  John 
Kenneth  Axtell  McGrew 
Thomas  Francis  Mulrooney 
Fernando  Ocampo 
Francisco  Gomez  Palacio,  Jr. 


John  Angell  Robbins 
David  Amos  Royer 
George  John  Scheers 
John  EmiHo  Sindoni 
Henry  Johnston  Toombs 
Pasquale  Mario  Torraca 
CHfford  Ambrose  Truesdell,  Jr. 
Henry  Green  Willard 


Master  of  Architecture 
Lionel  Henry  Pries 


Bachelor  of  Music 

Albert  Thomas  Maynard 
Sister  Cecilia  Maria 
Sister  M.  de  Pazzi 


Sister  M.  Rosarine 
Caroline  Wetzel 
Clarice  Ruth  Wilson 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Charles  Homer  Arndt,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Lebanon  Valley   College,    1914; 
Purdue  University,  191 6.     Botany. 
The  Growth  of  Field  Corn  as  Afected  by  Iron  and  Aluminum  Salts. 
Albert  Winslow  Barker,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Haverford  College,  1917;   Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1920.     Greek. 
A  Classification  of  the  Chitons  Worn  by  Greek  Women  as  Shown  in 
Works  of  Art. 
Charles  Dow  Benjamin,  A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1915, 
1916.     Semitics. 
The  Variations  Between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts  of  Joshua:   Chap- 
ters 1-12. 
Thomas   Everette   Cochran,  A.B.,   A.M.,   Richmond   College,    191 1; 
University  of  Chicago,  1914.     Education. 
The  History  of  Public  School  Education  in  Florida. 
Charlotte  Chafer   Fleischmann,   B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1914.     Germanics. 
The  Strong  Verb  in  Martin  Opitz. 
Philip  R.  Goldstein,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Cornell  University,  1913;   University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1916.     Sociology. 
Social  Aspects  of  the  Jewish  Colonies  of  South  Jersey. 


nf^rct's  in  Course  77 

William  Duncan  Gordon,  B.S.  in  Ec,  A.M.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1916,  1918.     Economics. 
Stores  Aianagement. 
Mabel  Dodge  Holmes,  A.H.,  A.M.,  Vassar  College,  1904;    University 
of  Pennsylvania,  191 2.     English. 
The  Poet  as  Philosopher.     A  Study  of  Three  Philosophical  Poems; 
Nosce  Teipsum^  the  Essay  on  Man^  In  Memoriam. 
Anne   Linton,    B.S.,   A.M.,   University   of  Pennsylvania,    191 2,    1913. 
Education. 
Pascal's  Mystic  Hexagram.    Its  History  and  Graphical  Representation. 
(In  collaboration  with  Elizabeth  Linton.) 
Elizabeth  Linton,  B.S.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1912,  1913. 
Education. 
Pascal's  Mystic  Hexagram.    Its  History  and  Graphical  Representation. 
(In  collaboration  with  Anne  Linton.) 
Karl  Greenwood  Miller,  A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1915,  1918.     Psychology. 
A  Diagnostic  Study  of  Fifty  College  Students. 
Sadie  Tanner  Mossell,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

1918,  1919.     Economics. 

The  Standard  of  Living  Among  One  Hundred  Negro  Migrant  Families 
in  Philadelphia. 
Anton  David  Udden,  A.B.,  Augustana  College,  1907.     Physics. 

The  Ionization  Potentia  of  Selenium  Vapor. 
Tatsunosuke  Ueda,   M.S.   in   Commerce,  Tokyo  Higher  Commercial 
School,  1916.     Economics. 
Studies  in  Shipping  as  an  Enterprise  from  the  Legal  Sources  of  the 
Medieval  and  Early  Modern  Periods. 
Morris  Simon  Viteles  A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,    191 8, 

1919.  Psychology. 

fob  Specifications  and  Diagnostic  Tests  of  Job  Competency  Designed 
for  the  Auditing  Division  of  a  Street  Railway  Company.     A  Psycho- 
logical Study  in  Industrial  Guidance. 
Ernest   Carl   Wagner,    A.B.,    A.M.,    Ursinus    College,     1910,    1913. 
Chemistry. 
The  Methylation  of  Para-aminophenol  by  Formaldehyde. 

Master  of  Arts 

Ray  Hamilton  Abrams,  A.B.,  Richmond  College,  191 8.     Sociology. 
Henry  Parke  Baker,  B.S. ,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917.     English. 
William  Wallace  Bancroft,  A.B.,  Ursinus  College,  1919.    Philosophy. 
Katherine  Elizabeth  Barten,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1919. 
Psychology. 


7  8  Degrees  in  Course 

Master  of  Arts  {Continued) 

Charles  Martin  Bond,  A.B.,  Colgate  University,  1917.     Sociology. 

Margaret  A.  Boyer,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1919. 
Education. 

Melville  James  Boyer,  A.B.,  Muhlenberg  College,  191 6.     Greek. 

Paul  Alonzo  Brown,  A.B.,  University  of  Louisville,  1920.     English. 

Martin  Allen  Brumbaugh,  A.B.,  Juniata  College,  191 8.    Mathematics. 

Samuel  Cannon,  A.B.,  Delaware  College,  191 8.     Sociology. 

Joseph  Lincoln  Cartledge,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  191 8. 
Botany. 

Samuel  Hudson  Chapman,  Jr.,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920. 
English. 

Mabel  Dickson  Cherry,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917. 
Economics. 

Chintai  Chow,  B.S.  in  Ec,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1919.  Eco- 
nomics. 

Ch'en  Chun,  A.B.,  Yale  University,  1919.     Economics. 

Nannette  Elena  Collinge,  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1909.     Education. 

Arthur  Norton  Cook,  B.S.,  Colgate  University,  1919.     History. 

Marion  Louise  Cousens,  A.B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1908.     Hygiene. 

Mary  Sinclair  Crawford,  A.B.,  Wilson  College,  1903.     French. 

Elmer  Winfield  Cressman,  B.S.,  Temple  University,  1917.    Education. 

Owen  Osburn  Dietz,  A.B.,  Richmond  College,  1913.     Sociology. 

Walter  Richard  Douthett,  A.B.,  Ursinus  College,  1912.     Education. 

Marin  Sheppard  Dunn,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920. 
Botany. 

Fred  John  Fiedler,  A. B.,  Muhlenberg  College,  1918.     English. 

Masashichi  Fukagawa,  B.S.,  Nagasaki  Higher  Commercial  School, 
1917.     Economics. 

Paul  Neff  Garber,  A.B.,  Bridgewater  College,  1919.     Sociology. 

Constance  Parrish  Gill,  A. B.,  Wellesley  College,  191 5.     English. 

Charles  Burton  Gordy,  B.S.  in  Ec,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917. 
Economics. 

Maud  Hamilton  Guthrie,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1916. 
History. 

James  Lawrence  Hagy,  B.S.  in  E.E.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1899. 
Education. 

Lincoln  Withington  Hall,  B.S.  in  Ec,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1926.     Economics. 

Guy  Nelson  Hartman,  A.B.,  Bridgewater  College,  1919.     Psychology. 

Conrad  A.  Hauser,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894.     Education. 

Charles  William  Hepner,  A.B.,  Roanoke  College,  1909.  History  of 
Religions. 

Adolph  Elkan  Hohenberg,  A.B.,  University  of  Alabama,  1919.  Eco- 
nomics. 


Degrees  in  Course  79 

Master  of  Arts  {Continued) 

Karl  Julius  Holzknecht,  A.B.,  University  of  Louisville,  1920.    English. 
William  Kinzie  Humbert,  A.B.,  Daleville  College,  1916.      Sociology- 
Hazel  May  Hussong,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920.     Phil- 
osophy. 
William  Shaffer  Jack,  A.B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1916. 

French. 
Martin  Sherwood  Johnson,  x'\.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,   1920. 

Latin. 
Janet  Gordon  Jordan,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917. 

Education. 
Mabel  Cook  Kase,  A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1920.     English. 
Arthur  Pierson   Kelley,  B.S.  in  Biol.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

1920.     Botany. 
Alvin  F.  Kemp,  A.B.,  Muhlenberg  College,  19 13.     Education. 
WiLLETTA  Blanche  King,  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1918.     Education. 
Charles  White  Kitto,  A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  1912.     Sociology. 
Roland  Laird  Kramer,  B.S.  in  Ec,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1919. 

Economics. 
Clarence  Arthur  Kulp,  B.S.  in  Ec,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917. 

Political  Science. 
Hilda  Anna  Lang,  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1917.     English. 
Rachel  Caroline  Laughlin,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

1919.  Education. 

Mary  Sarah  Lee,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1906.     Latin. 

Roy  Petran  Lingle,  Litt.B.,  Princeton  University,  1913.     English. 

Esther     Abercrombie    Lockwood,    A.B.,    Wellesley     College,     1907. 

English. 
Harry  James  Loman,  B.S.  in  Ec,  University  of  Pennsylvania,   1919. 

Economics. 
Walter  James  McComb,  B.S.  in  Ec,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1918. 

Economics. 
Wilbur  Kaylor  McKee,  A.B.,  Ursinus  College,  1918.     English. 
Austin  Faulks  Macdonald,  B.S.  in  Ec,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

1920.  Political  Science. 

Margaret  Eliot  Macgregor,  A.B.,  Goucher  College,  1917.     English. 
Henry  Germanus  Maeder,  A.B.,  Ursinus  College,  19 10.     History. 
Cornelia  Mann,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920.     Psychology. 
Clara  Marburg,  A.B.,  Vassar  College,  1920.     English. 
Edith  May  Martin,  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1913.     Education. 
Edward  Walter  Miller,  A.B.,  Richmond  College,  191 8.     Sociology. 
Ramona  Beatrice  Miller,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  19 13.     Physics. 
Walter  Harrison  Mohr,  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1914.     History. 
Ober  Morning,  A.B.,  Yale  University,  191 2.     Education. 
Samuel  Nirenstein,  A.B.,  Trinity  College,  1919.     Philosophy, 


8o  Degrees  in  Course 

Master  of  Arts  {Continued) 

Gabriel  Altamont  Phillips,  A.B.,  Princeton  University,  1915.  Edu- 
cation. 

Dorothy  Ramsey,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1919. 
English. 

Sydney  Vanferson  Rowland,  B.S.,  Temple  University,  1914.  Edu- 
cation. 

William  Agree  Scarborough,  A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  College,  1918. 
Economics. 

Richard  Josiah  Schmoyer,  A.B.,  Muhlenberg  College,  191 5.     Sociology. 

John  C.  Shover,  A.B.,  Oklahoma  Methodist  University,  1916.  Eco- 
nomics. 

George  Ferdinand  Smith,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Richmond  College,  1917.   Sociology. 

Harvey  Arthur  Smith,  A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1914. 
Education. 

Margaret  Smythe,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917.     Economics. 

Russell  D.  Snyder,  A.B.,  Muhlenberg  College,  1919.     English. 

David  Louis  Steinberg,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913.  Edu- 
cation. 

Robert  Burns  Taylor,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
1912,  1913.     Education. 

Nathaniel  Teitelbaum,  A.B.,  Bucknell  University,  1920.    History. 

Charles  Raymond  Waggoner,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  University  of  Louisville, 
1920.     Economics. 

Frank  Harry  Mead  Williams,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917. 
Mathematics. 

Master  of  Science 

Stanley  Elphinstone  Kerr,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1917.     Chemistry. 

Wallace  Morgan  McNabb,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  College,  1918.  Chem- 
istry. 

Festus  Lazelle  Minnear,  B.S.,  Muskingum  College,  191 9.    Chemistry. 

Edwin  Frederic  Pike,  B.S.  in  Chem.E.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1920.     Chemistry. 

John  Cecil  Rhodes,  B.S.  in  Chem.E.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1919. 
Chemistry. 

Russell  Davis  Sturgis,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  Delaware  College,  1919.  Chem- 
istry. 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Frederick  Amshel  *Joseph  Thomas  Beardwood,  Jr. 

*Dorothy  Laing  Ashton  Delazon  Swift  Bostwick 

*Edwin  Vincent  Askey  Frederick  Augustus  Bothe 

*  Honorable  mention. 
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Doctor  of  Medicine  {Continued) 

Jake  Hannack  Bronstein 

Velva  V.  Brown 

William  Ganville  Catlin 

Michael  Gregory  Chadman 
♦Donnell  B.  Cobb 

Milton  Henry  Cohen 

Francis  Joseph  Conlan 

David  Alexander  Cooper 

Douglas  Beaman  Darden 

Morris  Davis 

Louis  Samuels  Deitchman 
♦Edward  Hazlitt  Dench 
*Thomas  McKean  Downs 

Arthur  Willam  Drieling 

Le  Roy  Dunkelberger 

Frederick  Harry  Ehmann 

Temple  Sedgwick  Fay 
*Thomas  Fitz-Hugh,  Jr. 

John  Hill  Focht 

Theodore  Winslow  Folsom 
*Lois  Brooke  Foote 
*Howard  Malcolm  Freas 
*Robert  Speer  Gamon 
*Hugh  Richmond  Gilmore,  Jr. 
*Abelardo  Gonzalez 

Sidney  Harberg 
*William  Benson  Harer 

Estes  Henry  Hargis 
*James  Norman  Harney 

Verling  Kersey  Hart 
*Vincent  Grant  Hawkey 
*Joseph  Marchant  Hayman,  Jr. 
*Manuel  Hernandez  Gutierriz 

Willet  Jeremiah  Herrington 

Ralph  Stephen  Holtzhausser 

Jennings  Howard  Hornberger 

Karl  Musser  Houser 

Harry  Grimmett  Hunter 

William  Lloyd  James 

Roycroft  Clifton  Jones 
*William  Rhys  Jones 
*Harold  Raudenbush  Keeler 

Clair  Boyd  King 

William  Wilson  Kirk 


James  Jackson  Kirksey 
♦Max  Otto  Kline 

Bender  Balthis  Kneisley 

Francis  Patrick  Knight 
♦Charles  Peter  Krum 
♦William  Lyon  Lowrie,  Jr. 

Odeen  Luke 

James  Leo  McCabe 
♦Alexander  Margolies 

Wilson  Conrad  Marsden 

John  Geist  Mengel 
♦Willard  Geist  Mengel 
♦Ford  Andrew  Miller 

John  Milne  Murray 

Fred  Earl  Myers 

Stephen  Cannon  Nowell,  Jr. 
♦Ferdinand  William  Nyemetz 

Samuel  Earl  Oglesby 

Samuel  Nelson  Park 

Edwin  F.  Patton 

Robert  Edward  Perry 

Abram  Herman  Persky 

John  William  Prather 

Frederick  Arthur  Prescott 

Wellden  Pyle 

Victor  Clough  Rambo 

Monroe  David  Reese 

Robert  Oswald  Renie 

Beulah  Richard  Harold  Rhoden 

John  Columbkille  Ritchie,  Jr. 

Benjamin  Bernard  Rittenberg 

Fred  Ross  Robbins 
♦Vernon  Stover  Rogers 
♦Christian  Jacob  Rohwer 
♦Edward  Rose,  Jr. 

Edgar  Lloyd  Rothfuss 

Maurice  Maxwell  Rothman 

Hyman  Rubinstein 
♦Charles  Ruggeri,  Jr. 

Hubert  Lowry  Rush 

John  Gregory  Sabol 
♦Joseph  Evans  Sands 

Howard  William  SchafFer 

Walter  Lawson  Shackelford 


'Honorable  mention 
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Doctor  of  Medicine  {Continued) 

Harry  Shay 
Anderson  Jones  Smith 
Norman  Earl  Snyder 
Olive  Gertrude  Spaulding 
Joseph  Ariel  Stolze 
Denis  Timothy  Joseph  Sullivan 
Jeremiah  Jennings  Sullivan 
John  Augustin  Sweeney 
Joseph  Russell  Sweeney 
George  William  Taggart 
Shahane  Richardson  Taylor 
Adam  Tredwell  Thorp 


Rulon  Squires  Tillotson 

James  Herbert  Tinsman 

Virginia  Cunningham  VanMeter 

Edward  Jones  Wannamaker 

Philip  Weinstein 

Leonard  Lee  Welch 

Lyle  Battey  West 
*Anna  Whelan 
*Frederic  Putnam  Wilcox,  Jr. 

King  Grier  Woodward 

Dorothy  Worthington 

Hsing-Yeh  Wu 


Master  of  Medical  Science 

For  graduate  work  in  Internal  Medicine: 
William  Oscar  Baird,  M.D.  Bruno  Lyonel  Schuster, 

Eliah  Kaplan,  M.D.  Ching  Hsu  Zung,  M.D. 

Tomiji  Murayama,  M.D. 

For  graduate  work  in  Surgery: 
Joseph  Savage  Alford,  M.D. 


M.D. 


Bachelor  of  Laws 
Horace  Miller  Barba 
Samuel  J.  Becker 

fFrancis  Herman  Bohlen,  Jr. 
Clarence  Barton  Brewster 
Abraham  Samuel  Buchman 

f  Robert  Dechert  {cum  laude) 
John  Harold  Diefenderfer 
Henry  Millington  Dubbs,  Jr. 
Thomas  Carby  Egan 
Clare  Gerald  Fenerty 
Joseph  Murphy  Gazzam,  Jr. 
James  Emmet  Gowen 
Roland  Breitenbach  Haigh 
Harold  Wehr  Helfrich 
Benjamin  Charles  Jones 


Arm  and  Ludewig  Koethen 

Luis  Laguette  y  Terrazas 

Glenmer  Ramsey  Law 

Gideon  Roderick  Light 

John  Gray  Love 
fWilliam  Ephraim  Mikell,  Jr. 
JHarold  Floyd  Mook 

Clarence  Gates  Myers 
■  John  Howard  Neely,  Jr. 

Stanley  Brilles  Rice 
f  John  Russell,  Jr.  {cum  laude) 

Joseph  Smith 

Henry  Maurice  Tobin 

Isadore  Share  Wachs 

William  Irvin  Woodcock,  Jr. 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 
Bertram  Adams 
Wouter  Leendert  van  Andel 


*  Honorable  mention. 
f  With  honors. 


Jacob  De  Witt  Barmash 
William  Mclntyre  Bayne 


Degrees  in  Course 
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Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  {Continued) 


David  Jacob  Beckman 
Saul  Raymond  Beckwith 
Walter  Reynolds  Bedell 
John  Thomas  Bell 
Reginald  Bernard  Bigham 
Frederick  Wilbur  Black 
Clive  de  la  Tour  Blackwell 
Dorsey  Benton  Blecher 
Louis  Harry  Blumenthal 
William  Boffa 
Jose  Alfonso  Borja  Moran 
Joseph  Samuel  Brenner 
Walter  Francis  Burns 
William  McGill  Burns 
Cyril  Herbert  Burton 
Joe  Kerr  Clark 

*Michael  Joseph  Cohen 
William  Alvin  Cook 
Howard  Crandall 
Frank  Briggs  Cullen 
Clyde  Arthur  Davenport 
Alfred  Earnest  Delmonico 
Muller  Myron  De  Van 
Simon  Bernard  Diamond 
Edgar  Isaiah  Diller 
John  Paul  Dolak 
Francis  Roger  Donegan 
George  Gordon  Downie 
Horacio  Duarte 
Rhea  Helder  Dusinberre 
William  McClure  Dyer 
William  R.  Eger 
Charles  Raymond  Evans 
Maurice  Harold  Feder 

*Frank  Philip  Feldman 
Joseph  Abraham  Flacker 

*Louis  Benjamin  Fleisher 
Samuel  Snayor  Fogelman 
Frederick  Lawrence  Foote 
Victor  Harry  Frank 
Harry  Howard  Friedman 
Herman  Fairchild  Furst 
Dewey  Dante  J.  Gargiulo 
Edmund  Bennett  Garretson 


Harold  Reid  Gelhaar 
Bernard  Glanckopf 
Stephen  Wilton  Glaser 
Robert  Arthur  Goodall 
Lloyd  Maceo  Granger 
Maurice  Samuel  Gross 
Rene  Constant  Emanuel  Marie 

Hamer 
Elie  David  Hanania 
Herman  Singleton  Harvey 
Claude  Lewis  Charles  Henry 
Robert  Schoppe  Heeb 
Frederick  Wayne  Herbine 
Clarence  Wolford  Hillegass 
Everett  Kenneth  Hodder 
Richard  Stanley  Hodgins 
Wells  Howland 
Joseph  Tilghman  Hummel 
Kishiro  lidzuka 
Milton  like 
Rudolph  Alfred  Jacobs 
Edward  Burt  Jenney 
Stuart  Kabnick 
George  Ellis  Kauffman 
Alfred  William  Kettenring 
Benjamin  Kobre 
Harold  Ernest  Kuss 
Jacob  Lange 
Charles  Hubert  Large 
William  Peter  Luca 
Frank  Edward  Lutz 
Jerome  Wilfrid  McGranaghan 
Everett  Lex  MacConnell 
Charles  Edward  Mackin 
Fred  Davis  Makin,  Jr. 
Manuel  Jacob  Malamadson 
Charles  Andre  Mallard 
Jerome  Edward  Manheimer 
Harry  Armen  Mesjian 
Jacob  Joseph  Milgram 
Ramon  Eugenio  Mora 
Harold  Braban  Morris 
James  Hayes  Mullen 
Jacob  Mindermann  Myers 


With  honors. 
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Degrees  in  Course 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  {Continued) 


Charles  Gustave  Neukomm 

George  Dewey  Oblatt 

Walter  Harrison  O'Connor 

E.  Julian  Ohn 

Joseph  Timothy  O'Leary 

Emil  Jacob  Orth 

Henry  Herbert  Parcher,  Jr. 

George  Fuller  Peachey 

James  Joseph  Perkins 

William  Perry 

Costerus  Peteri 

William  Pious 

Willard  Osborn  Pittenger 

Ellsworth  Breen  Plump 

Nathaniel  Robert  Popkin 

Wayne  Byrd  Price 

Harry  Protass 

David  Raw 

Harry  Reiter 

Bruno  Paul  Rell 

Stanford  Ashbrooke  Robinson 

Jacob  Rochlin 

Charles  Dewey  Rogers 

Philip  Charles  Roth 

Jacob  Rudnick 


Russell  Warren  Sammis 

Samuel  Joseph  Saso 

Frank  Savits 

Martin  Schaefer 

Edward  Schlossbach 

Paul  Reinsel  Schock 

Carle  Henry  Scholl 

Newton  David  Schuman 

William  Benjamin  Schwingen 

Thomas  Alexander  Scott 

Earl  Arno  Shuman 

Samuel  Singer,  Jr. 

David  William  Sloman 
*Abraham  Hyman  Sloate 

Edward  Sterling 

George  Oswald  Stinson 

David  Egerton  Thomas 

William  Egbert  Van  Eerde 

Allen  Sanford  Vinson 

Frank  Roland  Wallis 

Gustave  Ferdinand  Wein 

Joseph  Francis  Yates 

Munagi  Yoshitaka 
*Carl  Schneider  Zeisse 

Milton  Zucker 


Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
William  Adam  Cawley 
Ralph  W.  E.  Daniels 
*Curtis  Alfred  Fridirici 
Jacob  Zerbe  Gehres,  Jr. 
James  Mailyon  Hunter 
Henry  Edward  Kreidler 


Raymond  H.  Leighton 
John  Thomas  McGrann 
Alexander  Allan  Mortimer 
Earl  Ellsworth  Romberger 
Charles  William  Selemeyer 


Doctor  of  Public  Hygiene 
Kenneth  Young,  A.B.  St.  John's  College,  Shanghai,  1917;   M.D, 
Pennsylvania  Medical  School,  Shanghai,  1920. 

CERTIFICATES 


In  Architecture 
Joseph  Earl  Ballantyne 
Gerald  Aloysious  Barry 


Herman  Andrew  Lang  Behlen 
Carlton  Brush 


*  With  honors. 
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In  Architecture  {CorUinueir) 
Enrico  Coscia 
Harry  Bernard  Doppel 
Andrew  Emil  Egeressy 
Roland  Paton  Francis 
John  Heard  Hunter,  2d 
John  William  Leighton,  Jr. 
Louis  Erhardt  McAllister 
George  Yule  Masson 


Ernest  James  Matthewson 
Norman  Eugene  Norton 
Frank  Garrigues  Pedrick 
Charles  William  Pollitt 
George  Karl  Trautwein 
August  Louis  Viemeister 
Marryatt  Alvin  Watkins 


In  Music 
Anna  Frances  Delavau 
Joseph  Logan  Fitts 
Jeannette  Van  Sciver  Haverstick 
Albert  Thomas  Maynard 
Eleanor  May  Moore 
Katherine  Lougeay  McClintock 
Kathryn  Louise  O'Boyle 


Herman  M.  Parris 
Robert  Barnett  Reed 
Sister  Anna  Cecilia 
Sister  Marie  Auxilia 
Sister  Marie  Josephine 
Sister  Martin  Joseph 


In  Accounts  and  Finance 
Harry  A.  Altman 
Walter  Thompson  Bilson 
Irven  George  Bittle 
George  Calvin  Bowers 
D.  Eric  Brown 
Charles  N.  Bucholz 
John  J.  Carson 
Samuel  E.  Cartwright 
Ernest  Coles 
Thomas  Lewis  Christian 
Arthur  J.  Conn 
James  Aloyouis  Dempsey 
Leo  Joseph  Desautels 
C.  Wilbur  Doan 
Frank  E.  Edeiken 
Verl  Lester  Elliott 
Elmer  Edward  Enoch 
Harry  Felty 
Samuel  Fingrutd 
William  E.  Fischelis 
Bartlett  R.  Fisher 
Maurice  Stuart  Fisher 
Allen  Lester  Fowler 
Louis  Freedman 
Isaac  Gass 


{Evening  School) 

Jacob  Goldberg 
Joseph  Miller  Hamilton 
Howard  Toland  Harris 
Russell  Hearing 
Major  Herlick 
John  Hill 

John  Gilbert  Hillborn 
George  Malcolm  Jennings 
Jack  Kanig 
Eileen  A.  King 
David  F.  Kohler 
Marie  Bertha  Lineman 
Joseph  John  Mclntire 
Maud  R.  Martin 
F.  Clyde  Michel 
Charles  Miller 
Maxwell  L.  Miller 
Robert  Raymond  Miller 
Bernard  A.  Miiller 
Herbert  Eugene  Nagel 
Louis  L  Naren 
John  Morris  Ogden 
James  M.  O'Neil 
Charles  Delwyn  Peters 
Thomas  Love  Prendergast 
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In  Accounts  and  Finance  {Evening  School)  Continued 

Herbert  Jordan  Rambo  Herman  G.  Storm 

Norman  Haines  Reburn  Frank  Louis  Strieker 

Henf-y  Roeser,  Jr.  Elmer  Fulmer  Strunk 

Leonard  Schmerer  Rosemary  Elizabeth  Sullivan 

Henry  Frederick  Schwarz  C.  Bishop  Wakefield 

Raymond  W.  Selling  Caroline  D.  Walton 

Gideon  W.  Shadle  Harriet  F.  Walton 

P.  Leslie  Shaw  Earl  A.  Wheeler 

Fred  Davis  Snyder  S.  Monroe  Williams 

Harry  Walter  Stavely  Albert  Josephus  Wunderle 

In  Accounts  and  Finance  {Extension  School^  Harrisburg) 

Benjamin  Albright  Thomas  J.  Eisenhart 

William  B.  Dowling  J.  Philip  Jackson 

James  M.  Durborow  Russell  S.  Sayford 

Walter  S.  Eby  Kenneth  Rich  Howard  Williams 

In  Accounts  and  Finance  {Extension  School^  Reading) 

George  A.  Auchter  Harry  F.  Haag 

Martha  A.  Bankes  Marion  George  Hensler 

Edith  N.  Enck  George  D.  Manderbach 

Fred  M.  Evans  Missouri  Palm 

Lester  L.  Flemming  Ralph  J,  Spaar 

In  Accounts  and  Finance  {Extension  School^  Wilkes-Barre) 

Louis  Bloch  William  G.  Jenkins 

Fillmore  R.  Bloomburg  Gerald  Joseph  Kearney 

Mae  Connor  James  V.  O'Donnell 

William  Francis  Corcoran  Joseph  Ligori  Purcell 

William  Clark  Evans  Richard  Howell  Schwartz 

Frank  Aloysius  Finnegan  Herman  Charles  Thomas 

Catharine  A.  Gildea  Dell  Roy  Tredinnick 

In  Accounts  and  Finance  {Extension  School,  Scranton) 

Grace  Mildred  Brady  John  Mason  Seamans 

Max  Folk  Richard  Vernon  Sutcliffe 

Willard  H.  Fray  Clara  Catherine  Tuck 

John  J.  Goodwin  Frederick  C.  Von  Bergen 

John  E.  Lovett  James  Charles  Walsh 

Frederick  Vincent  Lynn  Edward  Francis  Walton 

John  Theodore  Morris  William  Owen  McDowell 
Elisabeth  Phillips 


Cerlijicalcs 
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For  Graduate  IVork  in  hitcrnal  Medicine: 


Charles  Christian  Manger,  M.D. 
Andrew  Allison  O'Daniel,  M.D. 


Faustino  A.Sirvin  y  Carreno,  M.D. 


Nathan  M.  Baker,  M.D. 
Stanley  Curtis  Clements,  M.D. 
James  Clayton  Harding,  M.D. 

For  Graduate  Work  in  Pediatrics: 
Lorenzo  S.  Morgan,  M.D. 

For  Graduate  Work  in  Neurology: 
Charles  Christian  Manger,  M.D. 

For  Graduate  Work  in  Neurosurgery: 
Edwin  Wilson  Goodman,  M.D. 

For  Graduate  Work  in  Dermatology -Sy philology: 
John  Walter  Barr,  M.D.  William  Henry  Quigley,  M.D. 

David  Thomas  Ditchburn,  M.D.  Gordon  Brooks  Underwood,  M.D. 

Perry  William  McLaughlin,  M.D. 

For  Graduate  Work  in  Surgery: 
Henry  John  Sangmeister,  M.D.  Frederick  William  Shafer,  M.D. 

For  Graduate  Work  in  Gynecology-Obstetrics: 
Emmet  Vance  Graham,  M.D.  Vincent  Talbott  Shipley,  M.D. 

Walter  Clemens  Raymond,  M.D.        Frederick  Cleveland  Smith,  M.D. 

For  Graduate  Work  in  Orthopedics: 
George  Arthur  Earl,  M.D.  Daniel  Francis  Frederick,  M.D. 

For  Graduate  Work  in  Urology: 
De  Witt  Ray  Austin,  M.D. 
Sing  Bea  Chang,  M.D. 
William  Julius  Ezickson,  M.D. 
William  Edwin  Gardner,  M.D. 
Welles  I  Min  Hsu,  M.D. 


Robert  Alexander  Mac  Arthur, 

M.D. 
Hiram  Bradford  Mann,  M.D. 
Milton  Irving  Pentecost,  M.D. 


For  Graduate  Work  in  Otolaryngology: 


Frank  A.  Bridgett,  M.D. 
Edward  Buehler  Clement,  M.D. 
Claude  Carr  Cody,  M.D. 
Leslie  Edward  Daugherty,  M.D. 
John  Leo  Donahue,  M.D. 
Harry  David  Earl,  M.D. 
Fayette  Clinton  Eshelman,  M.D. 
Thomas  Reed  Gagion,  M.D. 
Albert  Wilson  Greene,  M.D. 
Lincheng  Owen  Han,  M.D. 


Arthur  Winfred  Hebert,  M.D. 
Moreland  R.  Irby,  M.D. 
Jose  Jalbuena  y  Benedicto,  M.D. 
Perley  Howe  Kilbourne,  M.D. 
Daniel  Joseph  Langton,  M.D. 
Robert  Bliss  Mackey,  M.D. 
Reese  W.  Patterson,  M.D. 
Mitchell  Porter  Stiles,  M.D. 
William  Francis  Whelan,  M.D, 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND   SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED 

(For  the  Year  1921-22) 
In  the  Graduate  School 

On  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation 

FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  RESEARCH 
In  Botany: 
Charles  Homer  Arndt,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Lebanon  Valley  College, 
1914;   Purdue  University,  1916;   University  of  Pennsylvania,  1921. 

In  History: 
William  Kenneth  Boyd,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Trinity  College  (N.  C), 
1897,  1898;  Columbia  University,  1906. 

FELLOWSHIPS 
In  Chemistry: 
Robert  Pfanstiel,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  A.M.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1914; 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920. 

In  Economics: 
John  Clifford  Shover,  A.B.,  Oklahoma  Methodist  University,  1916 

In  Education: 
Emit  Duncan  Grizzell,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Yale  University,  191 5;   University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1919. 

In  English: 
Karl  Julius  Holzknecht,  A.B.,  University  of  Louisville,  1920. 

In  History: 
Albert  Tangeman  Volwiler,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Miami  University,    1910; 
University  of  Chicago,  191 1. 

In  Mathematics: 
Joseph  Miller  Thomas,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920. 

In  Political  Science: 
Austin  Faulks  Macdonald,  B.S.  in  Ec,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1920. 

In  Romanics: 
David  Clark  Cabeen,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Syracuse  University,  1908;   Cornell 
University,  19 19. 
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Fellowships  and  Scholarships  Awarded  89 

In  Sociology: 
Edward  G.  Punke,  B.S.,  Hastings  College,  1916. 

In  Zoology: 
Robert  Leslie  King,  A. B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1919. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  Chemistry: 

Norman   Jordan    Brumbaugh,    A.B.,    A.M.,    Juniata    College,    1906 

Harvard  University,  191 5. 
Edward  T.  J.  Clark,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1921. 

In  History: 

Robert  Wayne  Clark,  A.B.,  De  Pauw  University,  1920. 
Richard  Lewis  Aldrich,  A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1921. 

In  S entities: 

Martin  Jacob  Wyngaarden,  A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Washington, 
191 5;  Princeton  University,  1920. 

In  Zoology: 
Rudolf  Gustav  Schmieder,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920. 

On  the  Hector  Tyndale  Foundation 
In  Physics: 
Enos  Eby  Witmer,  A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1920. 

On  the  Joseph  M.  Bennett  Foundation 

In  Germanics: 
Wilhelma  Charlotte  Garvin,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913. 

In  History: 
Martha  Lapham,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Northwestern  University,  1910,  1920. 

On  the  Fanny  Bloomfield  Moore  Foundation 

In  Germanics: 
Rosalia  M.  Mongel,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920. 

In  History: 
Emily  Allyn,  A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1917. 


cjo  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  Awarded 

Scholarships  {Continued) 

On  the  Frances  E.  Bennett  Memorial  Foundation 
Scholarship  in  English: 
Ruth  Etta  Fickel,  A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1917. 

For  the  Jusserand  Traveling  Scholarships  for  the  Summer  of  igzi. 
S.  Hudson  Chapman,  Jr.,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920. 
William  Shaffer  Jack,  A.B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  191 6 

University  Scholarships, 
Thirty  University  Scholarships  have  also  been  awarded. 


PRIZES 

In  the  College: 

Class  of  1880  Prize.  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  endowed  by  the  Class 
of  1880,  for  the  best  special  examination  in  Mathematics  by  a  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  Course  in  Arts  and  Science.     To  Norman  R.  Sloan. 

Latin  Essay  Prize  by  a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  (College), 
founded  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  (College),  entitles  the  recipient  to 
one  year's  interest  from  a  fund  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  dollars.     To  Albert  Charles  Wenzel. 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  Prize  for  the  most  meritorious  work 
done  in  the  course  in  English  Composition  of  the  second  year,  entitles 
the  successful  competitor  to  one  year's  interest  on  four  hundred  dollars. 
To  Frank  Condie  Baxter.  Honorable  mention,  Morris  Herman 
Goldstein. 

The  Philadelphia  Group  of  the  Alliance  Francaise.  A  medal 
to  the  student  in  the  College  of  either  the  Junior  or  Senior  Classes  who 
has  done  the  most  meritorious  work  in  French.  To  Chevalier 
Lawrence  Jackson. 

The  Howard  Kennedy  Hill  Prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  founded 
by  the  Class  of  1899  i"  memory  of  their  classmate,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class  in  the  course  in  Arts  and  Science  who 
shall  have  attained  the  highest  average  in  scholarship  during  his  College 
course.     To  William  Brelsford  Killhour. 

Henry  Labarre  Jayne  Prize,  of  the  Class  of  1879,  ^^^  the  best 
English  Composition  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class.  To  Russell 
King  Alspach. 

The  Jasper  Yeates  Brinton  Prize.  A  prize  of  ten  dollars  to  the 
member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  in  the  College  who  shall  pass  the  best 
examination  in  sight  reading  of  Greek.    To  Jacob  Averbach. 

The  Greek  Composition  Prize.  A  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  the 
best  examination  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  in  the  College  on 
Greek  prose  composition  with  the  accents.  To  John  Hollingsworth 
Wharton. 

In  the  Towne  Scientific  School: 

The  a.  Atwater  Kent  Prize  in  Electrical  Engineering  awarded 
for  progress  in  judgment  and  general  grasp  of  the  broad  principles  of 
electrical  engineering,  and  development  in  personality,  and  promise  of 
success  in  this  field.    To  George  Clark  Eldridge,  Jr. 
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The  Hugo  Otto  Wolf  Memorial  Prizes 

In  Chemical  Engineering — To  Misha  Mark  Watkins. 

In  Civil  Engineering — To  Louis  Henry  Doane. 

In  Electrical  Engineering — To  Charles  Henry  Milton  White, 

In  Mechanical  Engineering — To  Henry  Frederick  Heineman. 

The  D.  Van  Nostrand  Prize  to  the  member  of  the  Junior  Class  in 
Chemical  Engineering  who  attains  the  highest  general  average  in  scholar- 
ship during  the  Junior  year.     To  Russell  Wagner  Chew. 

The  Priestley  Club  Prize  for  the  most  satisfactory  work  in 
Chemistry  done  by  a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class.  To  Edward 
Tiel  Clark. 

In  the  fV hart  on  School: 

The  George  H.  Frazier  Prize  of  a  standard  work  in  literature,  of 
the  value  of  |ioo,  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  College,  Towne  Scien- 
tific School  or  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who, 
being  a  member  of  the  football  team,  baseball  team,  track  team,  or  of 
the  crew,  shall  attain  the  highest  standing  in  scholarship.  To  Robert 
Maxam. 

In  the  School  oj  Education: 

The  Philadelphia  Groupe  of  the  Alliance  Fran^aise  Medal  to 
the  student  in  the  School  of  Education,  Junior  or  Senior  Class,  who  has 
done  the  most  meritorious  work  in  French.  To  Kathryn  Clare 
McCahey. 

The  Chi  Omega  Fraternity  Prize  of  I25.00  to  the  woman  student 
who,  during  the  current  year  (1920-21),  does  the  most  meritorious  work 
and  attains  the  highest  average  in  Sociology.    To  Margaret  Stetser. 

In  the  School  of  Fine  Arts: 

The  Faculty  Medal  in  Architecture  awarded  to  the  member  of 
the  graduating  class  with  the  highest  standing  throughout  his  Senior 
year.     To  Gerald  Kenneth  Geerlings. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  Medal  awarded  to  a 
graduate  for  general  excellence  in  Architecture  throughout  a  four-year 
course.     To  Donald  Robb  Cochran. 

The  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke  Memorial  Prize  Medals  for  meri- 
torious work  in  architectural  design. 

First  Medal  {Gold) — ^Lionel  Henry  Pries. 
Second  Medal  {Silver) — Gerald  Kenneth  Geerlings. 
Third  Medal  {Bronze) — Donald  Robb  Cochran  and  Henry 
Johnston  Toombs. 
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In  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  {Continued) 

Historic  Ornament  Medals,  by  action  of  the  Faculty  in  Archi- 
tecture conferred  as  medals  of  equal  rank  on  members  of  the  two  classes 
in  Historic  Ornament.  To  Kenneth  Axtell  McGrew  and  Edward 
Otto  John. 

The  Samuel  Huckel,  Jr.,  Architectural  Prizes. 
First  Prize — Henry  Johnston  Toombs. 
Second  Prize — Joseph  Earl  Ballantyne. 

In  the  School  of  Medicine: 

The  Alumni  Medal  and  Prize  of  ^50.00  offered  by  the  Society  of 
the  Alumni  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University,  to  the  member 
of  the  Graduating  Class  who  attains  the  highest  general  average  in 
examinations.  (Only  those  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  have 
taken  the  last  three  years  of  the  course  in  Medicine  at  this  University 
are  eligible).     To  Joseph  M.  Hayman,  Jr. 

The  Dr.  Spencer  Morris  Prize.  The  annual  income  derived  from 
the  investment  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  is  awarded  each  year  to  that 
Medical  Student  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  shall  pass  the  best  exam- 
ination for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.    To  Joseph  M.  Hayman,  Jr. 

The  Frederick  A.  Packard  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  to  the 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  has  proven  most  proficient  in  the 
course  of  Clinical  Medicine.     To  Thomas  Fitz-Hugh,  Jr. 

The  Professor  of  Obstetrics  Prize  of  an  obstetrical  forceps  to 
the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  furnishes  the  best  report  of  a 
case  of  Obstetrics  occurring  in  the  University  Maternity  Hospital.  To 
Fred  Earl  Myers.     Honorable  Mention — Thomas  McKean  Downs. 

Obstetrics  Prize  of  a  completely  equipped  obstetrical  bag  offered 
by  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics  to  the  member  of  the  Fourth- Year  Class 
presenting  the  best  notes  on  the  conference  and  clinics  of  the  fourth  year 
in  Obstetrics.  To  Temple  S.  Fay,  Honorable  Mention — Manuel 
Hernandez. 

Dr.  a.  O.  J.  Kelly  Prize  Fund.  To  a  member  of  the  Fourth- Year 
Medical  Class  who  has  made  an  especially  meritorious  report  of  some 
clinical  observations  in  the  regular  University  work.  To  Thomas 
McKean  Downs. 

Charles  A.  Oliver  Memorial  Prize.  (Gold  Medal.)  To  "those 
students  in  the  Graduating  Class  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  who 
shall  annually  receive  the  highest  average  and  pass  the  best  examination 
in  Ophthalmology."    To  Vernon  Stover  Rogers. 
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In  the  Law  School: 

The  Peter  McCall  Prize  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class 
who  holds  the  highest  standing  in  the  Class.  To  Robert  Dechert, 
with  honorable  mention  to  John  Russell,  Jr. 

The  p.  Pemberton  Morris  Prize  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating 
Class  who  obtains  the  highest  grades  in  the  examinations  in  Evidence, 
Practice  at  Law  and  in  Equity.  To  Francis  H.  Bohlen,  with  honorable 
mention  to  Robert  Dechert. 

In  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine: 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Prize  of  |ioo.oo,  for  the  member  of  the 
Graduating  Class,  who  has  attained  the  highest  general  average  in  exam- 
inations during  the  four  years.     To  Curtis  A.  Fridirici. 


SOPHOMORE  HONORS 


In  the  College  {Arts  and  Science): 
Paul  Ernest  Adolph 
Frank  Condie  Baxter,  Jr. 
Julius  C.  Baylinson 
Harold  Hiser  Glenn 
Morris  Herman  Goldstein 


Jacob  Golove 

Isadore  Katz 

Harold  Cooper  Roberts 

Harry  William  Steinbrook 

James  R.  Ware 


In  the  Towne  Scientific  School: 
Martin  Theodore  Glass 
Leonard  Frederick  Hirsch 


Nicol  Hamilton  Smith 


In  the  School  of  Education: 
Esther  Bernstein 
Marion  Clara  Bromiley 
Helen  Bancroft  Carey 
Lehrma  Marguerite  Clows 
Grace  Ellen  Harbold 


Helen  Pauline  Lotz 
Albert  Hartman  Schoell 
Juniata  Elizabeth  Thompson 
Ida  Edith  Tulchinsky 


In  the  Wharton  School: 
Isadore  Klein 
Edward  Everett  Mather,  Jr. 


George  William  Taylor 
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Credentials  of  Candidates 
February  12,1921 

The  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  held  its  formal 
session  for  the  reception  of  the  credentials  of  candidates  for 
the  higher  degrees  on  Saturday,  February  12,  1921,  in  College 
Hall,  the  Acting  Provost  in  the  chair. 

Fifteen  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Faculty  by  the  Dean,  who,  in  each  case,  read 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  candidate's  life,  certifying  that  all  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  the  University  and 
the  rules  of  the  Graduate  School  had  been  fulfilled,  and 
recommending  the  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree. 
Their  names  follow: 


MASTER   OF  ARTS 

Joseph  Bardy,  M.D.,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,   191 1,   1918. 

Education. 
Frederick  Denton  Dove,  A.B.,  Daleville  College,  1916.     Sociology. 
Morrill  Thornton  Dow,  B.S.,  Ottawa  University,  1917.     Physics. 
Willis  W.  Eisenhart,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917. 

Education. 
Annette  Eleanor  Gest,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  191 8.     Romanics. 
Ellwood  Griscom,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1913.     History 
Frederick  John  Guetter,  A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1913.     Education. 
Henry  Price  Harley,  A.B.,  Juniata  College,  1914.     Education. 
Halford  Lancaster  Hoskins,  A.B.,  Earlham  College,  1913.     History. 
Dwight  Gladstone  Johnson,  A.B.,  Coe  College,  191 8.     Economics. 
Fletcher  Summerfield  Manson,  A.B.,  New  York  University,   191 5. 

Political  Science. 
Molly  Frances  Segal,  A.B.,  Temple  University,  1919.     English. 
Rachel  Selecter,  A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1910.     Sociology. 
Louis    C.    Zucker,    A.B.,    University    of   Pennsylvania,    1920    (Feb.). 

English. 
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MASTER    OF   SCIENCE 
Henry  Eckert  Wanner,  B.S.  in  Chcm.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1909.     Geology. 

After  the  credentials  had  been  read,  the  candidates 
present  withdrew,  and  the  Faculty  unanimously  voted  to 
recommend  all  those  whose  credentials  had  been  read  to 
the  Trustees  for  the  Master's  degree. 

One  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
was  then  brought  before  the  Faculty.  He  was  presented  to 
the  Faculty  by  a  member  of  the  Group  Committee  in  charge 
of  his  major  subject.  The  presenter  read  a  sketch  of  his 
academic  record  and  an  outline  of  the  scope  and  content  of 
his  thesis,  which  follows.  The  candidate  then  withdrew 
and  the  Faculty  unanimously  voted  to  recommend  him  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

IN  EDUCATION 

Presenter:   Professor  Graves. 

STURGISS  BROWN  DAVIS  was  born  in  Newark,  Ohio.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  in  1907  and  Ohio  State  University  in  191 2,  respec- 
tively. He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  the  fall  of  191 6  as  a  University 
Scholar  in  Education.  His  major  subject  is  Educational  Administration 
and  his  minors  are  the  History  of  Education  and  Educational  Theory  and 
Practice.  There  are  twenty-seven  (27)  units  to  his  credit,  thirteen  (13) 
of  which  are  for  work  completed  at  Ohio  State  University.  At  the 
present  time  Mr,  Davis  is  Professor  of  Educational  Administration  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is:  "Standardized  Exercises  in  American 
History:   Colonial  Period." 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  the  derivation  of  standardized  testing 
material  for  the  use  of  supervisors  and  teachers  of  American  history. 
Two  scales  and  two  tests  were  devised  with  explicit  directions  for  ad- 
ministering, scoring  and  using  the  results  for  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion. The  content  of  the  tests  is  common  to  school  histories  now  in  use, 
and  the  form  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises  constructed  according  to  a 
common  standard. 

The  following  is  an  illustration:  "The  main  export  crop  of  early 
Virginia  was  corn^  cotton^  indigo^  rice,  tobacco,  wheat''  The  names  of  the 
products  are  printed  in  italics,  and  pupils  are  asked  to  select  the  one 
which  is  needed  to  change  the  exercise  into  a  correct  historical  fact.  The 
exercises  were  standardized  by  submitting  them  to  pupils  in  representative 
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schools  in  six  different  states.  The  percentage  of  errors  made  on  each 
'exercise,  was  recorded  until  a  point  was  reached  where  the  decimal 
remained  constant.  These  percentage  values  were  then  transmuted  into 
units  of  the  base  line  of  the  normal  probability  curve.  The  resulting 
abstract  numbers  represent  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  each  exercise  under 
present  school  conditions.  The  tests  are  easily  understood  by  pupils 
and  the  scoring  is  wholly  objective. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  this  candidate  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  candidates  were  then  recalled  and  the  action  of  the 
Faculty  recommending  them  for  the  degrees  to  the  Trustees 
was  announced  by  the  Acting  Provost.  The  Acting  Provost 
extended  to  them  the  congratulations  of  the  Faculty  upon 
the  completion  of  their  course. 

Credentials  of  Candidates,  June  11,  192  i 

The  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  held  its  formal 
session  for  the  reception  of  credentials  of  candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees  on  Saturday,  June  ii,  1921,  in  Houston  Hall, 
the  Acting  Provost  in  the  chair. 

Eighty-eight  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  were 
presented  to  the  Faculty  by  the  Dean,  who,  in  each  case, 
read  a  brief  sketch  of  the  candidate's  life,  certifying  that 
all  conditions  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  the  University 
and  the  rules  of  the  Graduate  School  had  been  fulfilled,  and 
recommending  the  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree. 
Their  names  follow: 

MASTER   OF  ARTS 

Ray  Hamilton  Abrams,  A.B.,  Richmond  College,  191 8.     Sociology. 
Henry  Parke  Baker,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917.     English. 
William  Wallace  Bancroft,  A.B.,  Ursinus  College,  1919.     Philosophy. 
Katherine  Elizabeth  Barten,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1919. 

Psychology. 
Charles  Martin  Bond,  A.B.,  Colgate  University,  1917.     Sociology. 
Margaret  A.  Boyer,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1919. 

Education. 
Melville  James  Boyer,  A.B.,  Muhlenberg  College,  1916.     Greek. 
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Paul  Alonzo  Brown,  A.B.,  University  of  Louisville,   1920.      English, 

Martin  Allen  Brumbaugh,  A.B.,  Juniata  College,  1918.     Mathematics^ 

Samuel  Cannon,  A.B.,  Delaware  College,  191 8.     Sociology. 

Joseph  Lincoln  Cartledge,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  191 8. 
Botany. 

Samuel  Hudson  Chapman,  Jr.,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920. 
English. 

Mabel  Dickson  Cherry,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917.  Eco- 
nomics. 

Chintai  Chow,  B.S.  in  Ec,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1919.    Economics. 

Ch'en  Chun,  A.B.,  Yale,  University  1919.     Economics. 

Nannette  Elena  Collinge,  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1909.     Education. 

Arthur  Norton  Cook,  B.S.,  Colgate  University,  1919.     History. 

Marion  Louise  Cousens,  A.B.,  Radcliffe  College,  1908.     Hygiene. 

Mary  Sinclair  Crawford,  A.B.,  Wilson  College,  1903.     French. 

Elmer  Winfield  Cressman,  B.S.,  Temple  University,  1917.     Education. 

Owen  Osburn  Dietz,  A.B.,  Richmond  College,  1913.     Sociology. 

Walter  Richard  Douthett,  A.B.,  Ursinus  College,  1912.     Education. 

Marin  Sheppard  Dunn,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920. 
Botany. 

Fred  John  Fiedler,  A.B.,  Muhlenberg  College,  191 8.     English. 

Masashichi  Fukagawa,  B.S.,  Nagasaki  Higher  Commercial  School, 
1917.     Economics. 

Paul  Neff  Garber,  A.B.,  Bridgewater  College,  191 9.     Sociology. 

Constance  Parrish  Gill,  A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  191 5.     English. 

Charles  Burton  Gordy,  B.S.  in  Ec,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917. 
Economics. 

Maud  Hamilton  Guthrie,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  191 6. 
History. 

James  Lawrence  Hagy,  B.S.  in  E.E.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1899. 
Education. 

Lincoln  Withington  Hall,  B.S.  in  Ec,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1920.     Economics. 

Guy  Nelson  Hartman,  A.B.,  Bridgewater  College,  191 9.     Psychology. 

Conrad  A.  Hauser,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894.     Education. 

Charles  William  Hefner,  A.B.,  Roanoke  College,  1909.  History  of 
Religions. 

Adolph  Elkan  Hohenberg,  A.B.,  University  of  Alabama,  1919.  Eco- 
nomics. 

Karl  Julius  Holzknecht,  A.B.,  University  of  Louisville,  1920.    English. 

William  Kinzie  Humbert,  A.B.,  Daleville  College,  1916.     Sociology. 

Hazel  May  Hussong,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920.  Phil- 
osophy. 

William  Shaffer  Jack,  A.B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1916. 
French. 
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Martin  Sherwood  Johnson,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920- 

Latin. 
Janet  Gordon  Jordan,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  191 7. 

Education. 
Mabel  Cook  Kase,  A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1920.     English. 
Arthur  Pierson  Kelley,  B.S.  in   Biol.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

1920.     Botany. 
Alvin  F.  Kemp,  A.B.,  Muhlenberg  College,  19 13.     Education. 
WiLLETTA  Blanche  King,  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  191 8.     Education. 
Charles  White  Kitto,  A.B.,  Dickinson  College,  191 2.     Sociology. 
Roland  Laird  Kramer,  B.S.  in  Ec,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1919. 

Economics. 
Clarence  Arthur  Kulp,  B.S.  in  Ec,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917. 

Political  Science. 
Hilda  Anna  Lang,  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1917.     English. 
Rachel  Caroline  Laughlin,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

1919.  Education. 

Mary  Sarah  Lee,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1906.     Latin. 

Roy  Petran  Lingle,  Litt.B.,  Princeton  University,  1913.     English. 

Esther    Abercrombie    Lockwood,    A.B.,    Wellesley    College,     1907. 

English. 
Harry  James  Loman,  B.S.  in  Ec,  University  of  Pennsylvania,   1919. 

English. 
Walter  James  McComb,  B.S.  in  Ec,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1918. 

Economics. 
Wilbur  Kaylor  McKee,  A. B.,  Ursinus  College,  1918.     English. 
Austin  Faulks  Macdonald,  B.S.  in  Ec,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

1920.  Political  Science. 

Margaret  Eliot  Macgregor,  A.B.,  Goucher  College,  1917.     English. 

Henry  Germanus  Maeder,  A.B.,  Ursinus  College,  1910.     History. 

Cornelia  Mann,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920.     Psychology. 

Clara  Marburg,  A.B,,  Vassar  College,  1920.     English. 

Edith  May  Martin,  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  19 13.     Education. 

Edward  Walter  Miller,  A.B.,  Richmond  College,  191 8.     Sociology. 

Ramona  Beatrice  Miller,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1913.     Physics. 

Walter  Harrison  Mohr,  A.B.,  Swarthmore  College,  1914.     History. 

Ober  Morning,  A.B. ,  Yale  University,  1912.     Education. 

Samuel  Nirenstein,  A.B.,  Trinity  College,  1919.     Philosophy. 

Gabriel  Altamont  Phillips,  A.B.,  Princeton  University,  191 5.  Edu- 
cation. 

Dorothy  Ramsey,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1919. 
English. 

Sydney  Vanferson  Rowland,  B.S.,  Temple  University,  1914.  Edu- 
cation. 

William  Agree.  Scarborough  A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  College,  1918. 
Economics. 
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Richard  JosiAH  Schmovkr,  A.B.,  Muhlenberg  College,  1915.     Sociology. 

John  C.  Shover,  A.B.,  Oklahonui  Methodist  University,  1916.  Eco- 
nomics. 

George  Ferdinand  Smith,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Richmond  College,  1917.  Soci- 
ology. 

Harvey  Arthur  Smith,  A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1914. 
Education. 

Margaret  Smythe,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917.     Economics. 

Russell  D.  Snyder,  A.B.,  Muhlenberg  College,  1919.     English. 

David  Louis  Steinberg,  B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913.  Edu- 
cation. 

Robert  Burns  Taylor,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
1912,  1913.     Education. 

Nathaniel  Teitelbaum,  A.B.,  Bucknell  University,  1920.     History. 

Charles  Raymond  Waggoner,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  University  of  Louisville, 
1920.     Economics. 

Frank  Harry  Mead  Williams,  A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1917. 
Mathematics. 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE 

Stanley  Elphinstone  Kerr,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1917.     Chemistry. 

Wallace  Morgan  McNabb,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  College,  191 8.  Chem- 
istry. 

Festus  Lazelle  Minnear,  B.S.,  Muskingum  College,  1919-     Chemistry. 

Edwin  Frederic  Pike,  B.S.  in  Chem.E.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1920.     Chemistry. 

John  Cecil  Rhodes,  B.S.  in  Chem.E.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920. 
Chemistry. 

Russell  Davis  Sturgis,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  Delaware  College,  1919. 
Chemistry. 

Sixteen  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy were  then  brought  before  the  Faculty  in  groups 
according  to  subject.  Each  candidate  was  presented  to  the 
Faculty  by  a  member  of  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of 
his  major  subject.  The  presenter  read  a  sketch  of  his 
academic  record  and  an  outline  of  the  scope  and  content  of 
his  thesis. 

All  the  candidates  then  withdrew  and  the  Faculty  went 
into  executive  session.  A  formal  motion  was  then  made  by 
the  Dean  that  the  Faculty  recommend  to  the  Honorable, 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  candidates  who  had  been  pre- 
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sented  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  respectively-  In  each  case,  the 
Faculty  unanimously  voted  *'aye." 

The  candidates  were  then  recalled  and  the  action  of 
the  Faculty  recommending  them  for  the  degrees  to  the 
Trustees  was  announced  by  the  Acting  Provost.  The 
Acting  Provost  extended  to  them  the  congratulations  of  the 
Faculty  upon  the  completion  of  their  course. 

IN  BOTANY 

Presenter:   Professor  Harshberger. 

CHARLES  HOMER  ARNDT  was  born  in  Jonestown,  Pa.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  from 
Lebanon  Valley  College  and  Purdue  University  in  19 14  and  1916,  respec- 
tively. He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  the  fall  of  191 9.  During  the 
academic  years  1919-20  and  1920-21  he  held  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in 
Botany.  His  major  subject  is  Mycology  and  his  minors  are  Plant 
Cytology  and  General  Physiology.  There  are  thirty-five  and  one-half 
(35/^)  units  to  his  credit,  12  of  which  are  for  courses  completed  at  Purdue 
University  in  1915-16. 

Mr.  Arndt  has  been  awarded  a  Harrison  Research  Fellowship  in 
Botany  for  the  academic  year  1921-22. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Growth  of  Field  Corn  as  Affected 
BY  Iron  and  Aluminium  Salts." 

This  investigation  was  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
soluble  iron  and  aluminium  salts  might  be  responsible  for  certain  patho- 
logical conditions  noted  in  field  corn  when  grown  on  certain  soils.  With 
this  object  in  view,  the  toxicity  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric 
acids  and  their  corresponding  salts  with  aluminium,  ferric  and  ferrous  iron 
was  determined  in  two  nutrient, solutions  of  greatly  different  composition 
and  in  sand  cultures. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  composition  of  the  nutrient  solution  was 
more  important  in  determining  the  toxicity  of  given  amounts  of  the 
above  salts  than  the  medium  in  which  grown. 

Sulphuric  acid  and  its  salts  were  less  toxic  than  the  other  two  acids 
and  their  salts. 

The  toxicity  of  ferrous  and  aluminum  salts  was  in  no  way  related  to 
the  hydrogen  ion  -concentration  produced  by  their  hydrolysis.  The 
toxicity  of  the  ferric  salts  was  closely  related  to  the  acidity  produced. 

Toxic  concentrations  of  the  iron  salts  produced  a  reddish-brown  dis- 
coloration of  the  nodes  similar  to  that  found  under  field  conditions. 
Aluminium  salts  also  collected  in  the  nodal  area;  thus  inhibiting  that 
pathogenic  organisms  were  not  associated  with  these  pathological  con- 
ditions. 
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The  Kxeciitive  Committee  certifies  that  this  candiilate  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of"  J)octor  ot  Philosophy. 


IN    CHEMISTRY 

Presenter:   Professor  Tacgart. 

ERNEST  CARL  WAGNER  was  born  in  (rratersford,  Pa.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  from 
Ursinus  College  in  1910  and  1913,  respectively.  He  entered  the  Graduate 
School  in  the  fall  of  1916  as  a  University  Scholar  in  Chemistry.  During 
the  first  term  of  1919-20,  he  held  a  Harrison  Scholarship  in  Chemistry, 
which  he  resigned  to  become  an  instructor  in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry of  this  University  during  the  second  term  of  that  year.  Throughout 
the  academic  year  just  past  he  has  been  a  Harrison  Fellow  in  Chemistry. 
His  major  and  two  minor  subjects  are  in  the  field  of  Chemistry.  The 
number  of  courses  which  he  has  completed  is  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
requirements  for  the  degree. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Methylation  of  Para-Aminophenol 
BY  Formaldehyde  (A  Study  of  Certain  Methods  for  Conversion  of  the 
Condensation-Products  of  Formaldehyde  and  Para-Aminophenol  into 
Methyl-Para-x^minophenol) ." 

Formaldehyde,  a  compound  universally  familiar  by  reason  of  its 
disinfecting  powers,  is  better  known  to  the  chemist  as  an  unusually  active 
agent  for  effecting  certain  condensations.  Very  characteristic  are  the 
condensations  of  formaldehyde  with  the  organic  ammonia-derivatives,  or 
amines,  especially  with  those  related  to  benzine.  The  products  obtained, 
sometimes  after  suitable  further  treatment,  are  often  of  technical  im- 
portance. Certain  of  the  condensation-products,  upon  chemical  addition 
of  hydrogen,  are  transformed  into  methyl-derivatives  of  the  amines 
involved. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  base  para-aminophenol,  when  condensed 
with  formaldehyde,  forms  a  product  whose  reduction  yields  methyl-para- 
aminophenol,  the  sulphate  of  which  is  the  photographic  developer  Metol. 
Appropriate  procedures  for  the  condensation  of  para-aminophenol  and 
formaldehyde,  for  the  hydrogenation  of  the  condensation-product,  and 
for  the  isolation  of  the  methylated  base,  have  been  studied,  and  a  method 
for  the  conversion  of  para-aminophenol  into  its  methyl-derivative  has 
been  developed.  As  a  result  of  secondary  reactions  which  cannot  now  be 
eliminated  nor  sufficiently  controlled,  the  yield  obtained  is  not  such  as 
to  justify  the  belief  that  the  method  can  be  applied  for  the  profitable 
production  of  methyl-para-aminophenol. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  this  candidate  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
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IN  ECONOMICS 

Presenter:   Professor  Willits. 

WILLIAM  DUNCAN  GORDON  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics  and  Master  of 
Arts  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1916  and  1918,  respectively. 
He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  the  summer  of  1916.  His  major 
subject  is  Geography  and  Industry  and  his  minors  are  Commerce  and 
Transportation,  and  Sociology.  There  are  twenty-nine  (29)  units  to  his 
credit. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  an  instructor  in  Geography  and  Industry  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1916  to  191 8,  when  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  He  resumed  his  duties  in  1919  and  has 
been  an  instructor  in  the  same  subject  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is:   "Stores  Management." 

For  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  management  gradually  has  been 
attempting  to  replace  rule-of-thumb  methods  in  business  by  scientific 
methods.  At  first  the  chief  emphasis  was  placed  upon  improvements  in 
connection  with  equipment.  Attention  was  next  directed  toward  the 
human  element  in  industry.  The  third  factor,  namely,  "stores"  or 
"material,"  without  which  the  other  two  factors  cannot  operate,  has 
been  for  the  most  part  neglected. 

An  analysis  of  stores  methods  in  manufacturing  establishments  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  large  losses  are  being  incurred  annually,  due  to 
unscientific  practices.  The  sources  of  loss  and  of  bad  management  due 
to  improper  control  of  stores  are  considered  under  five  general  heads: 

A.  The  effect  of  a  poor  stores  system  on  the  operation  of  a  good 
cost  system. 

B.  The  effect  of  a  poor  stores  system  on  the  waste  of  material  by 
workmen. 

C.  The  effect  of  a  poor  system  on  the  tying-up  of  capital  in  excess 
stock. 

D.  The  effect  of  a  poor  stores  system  on  theft  of  material. 

E.  The  effect  of  a  poor  stores  system  in  slowing  up  production. 
The  thesis  describes  in  detail  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  scientific  control  of  stores. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  this  candidate  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Presenter:   Professor  Patterson. 

SADIE  TANNER  MOSSELL  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  She 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  Master  of 
Arts  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1918  and  1919,  respectively. 
She  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  the  fall  of  1918  as  a  University 
Scholar  in  History.  During  the  academic  year  1919-20  she  held  a  Uni- 
versity Scholarship  in   Economics,   and   throughout  the  past  academic 
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year  she  has  been  a  Pepper  Fellow  in  the  same  subject.  Her  major 
subject  is  Economic  Theory  and  her  minors  are  in  Insurance  and  Sociology. 
There  are  thirty-two  (32)  units  to  her  credit. 

The  title  of  her  thesis  is:  "The  Standard  of  Living  Among  One 
Hundred  Negro  Migrant  Families  in  Philadelphia." 

The  thesis  is  based  on  the  results  of  a  personal  inquiry  into  the 
incomes  and  expenditures  of  100  Negro  families  that  moved  North  during 
the  exodus  from  the  Southern  states  in  1916,  1917  and  1918.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  study  is  to  determine,  from  an  analysis  of  the  budgets  of 
these  families,  the  nature  of  the  standard  of  living  maintained  by  them 
and  to  judge  therefrom,  as  far  as  possible,  the  extent  to  which  all  migrant 
families  in  Philadelphia  were  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  an  industrial 
economy. 

Following  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  incomes  and  expenditures  of  the 
families  investigated,  a  fair  standard  of  living  budget  is  presented,  with 
which  the  budgets  of  the  migrant  families  are  compared.  This  shows 
that  the  incomes  of  64  per  cent  of  the  families  were  sufficient  to  provide 
a  fair  standard  of  living  and  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  group  did 
maintain  such  a  standard;  while  the  failure  of  the  remaining  families  was 
the  result  of  unwise  spending,  large  families,  and  the  effects  of  racial 
prejudices.  Since,  however,  50  per  cent  of  the  families  secured  a  fair 
standard  of  living  and  the  failure  of  the  remaining  families  was  due  to 
eradicable  causes,  it  is  concluded  that  the  migrant  can  and  will  adapt 
himself  to  an  industrial  environment;  furthermore,  that  by  undertaking 
means  to  remove  the  aforementioned  inpediments,  the  migration  will 
result  in  spreading  to  the  Negro  masses  the  culture  of  the  great  American 
middle  class. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  this  candidate  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Presenter:   Professor  Johnson. 

TATSMOSUKE  UEDA  was  born  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Commerce  from  the  Tokyo  Higher 
Commercial  School  in  191 6.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  the 
fall  of  191 8.  His  major  subject  is  Commerce  and  Transportation  and 
his  minors  are  Economics  and  History.  There  are  twenty-eight  (28) 
units  to  his  credit. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is:  "Studies  in  Shipping  as  an  Enterprise 
FROM  THE  Legal  Sources  of  Medieval  and  Early  Modern  Periods." 

This  thesis,  composed  of  five  essays  on  the  early  forms  of  business 
enterprise  in  ocean  transportation,  attempts  to  make  clear  those  char- 
acteristics of  this  industry  which  specially  favor  its  development  into  an 
"enterprise"  in  the  economic  sense  of  the  term.  The  first  essay,  "On 
the  Separation  of  Shipping  from  Foreign  Trade,"  traces  the  beginning  of 
shipping  as  an  independent  trade,  chiefly  on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
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This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  "Commenda"  and  its  variations  repre- 
senting a  peculiar  form  of  organization  in  the  maritime  trade  of  Southern 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  The  third  essay  deals  with  the  shipping 
organization  in  Hansa  Towns,  with  special  reference  to  "  ship-partnership." 
The  fourth  essay  is  a  discussion  of  "bottomry"  as  a  means  of  investment 
in  shipping.  The  fifth  studies  the  business  of  ocean  transportation  in 
the  Company  of  Merchants  Adventurers  of  England  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 

All  these  studies  are  based  upon  the  contemporary  maritime  laws  of 
the  various  countries  concerned. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  this  candidate  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


IN   EDUCATION 

Presenter:   Professor  Graves. 

THOMAS  EVERETTE  COCHRAN  was  born  in  Shepherdsville, 
Ky.  He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts 
from  Richmond  College  and  the  University  of  Chicago  in  191 1  and  1914, 
respectively.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  the  fall  of  191 5.  His 
major  is  Education  and  his  minors  are  Education  and  Sociology.  There 
are  twenty-eight  (28)  units  to  his  credit,  12  of  which  are  for  courses 
completed  at  the  University  of  Chicago  during  1913-14. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is:  "History  of  Public-School  Education 
IN  Florida." 

This  thesis  is  a  treatise  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  Florida.  It  contains  eleven  chapters.  The  first  of  these 
sets  forth  the  attempts  at  public  education  during  the  territorial  period 
(i 822-1 845),  and  the  second  summarizes  the  efforts  during  the  first 
twenty-three  years  of  statehood  (i 845-1 868).  Chapter  III  deals  with 
the  establishment  of  the  present  public-school  system  in  1869,  which  was 
made  possible  by  the  school  law  of  that  year  and  the  constitution  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  following  chapter  treats  of  the  work  of  the  system 
from  its  inauguration  until  1885,  when  the  present  constitution  was 
framed;  and  Chapter  V,  of  the  work  from  1885  to  1892,  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  recent  public-school  awakening.  The  next  five 
chapters  survey  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since  1892,  mentions 
the  conditions  that  have  been  favorable  to  this  progress,  and,  finally, 
gives  a  brief  conspectus  of  the  system  as  it  is  at  present.  The  last  chapter 
summarizes  briefly  the  main  characteristics  of  the  educational  experience 
of  the  state,  and  points  out  what  seems  to  be,  in  the  light  of  this  experi- 
ence, the  outlook  for  public  education. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  this  candidate  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
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Presenter:   Professor  Graves. 

ANNE  and  ELIZABETH  LINTON  were  born  in  Philadelphia. 
They  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1912  and  19^3,  respectively. 
They  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  the  fall  of  1912.  Their  major 
subject  is  Education  and  their  minors  are  Education  and  Mathematics. 
There  are  twenty-nine  (29)  units  to  their  credit. 

The  title  of  their  thesis  is:  "Pascal's  Mystic  Hexagram:  Its 
History  and  Graphical  Representation." 

This  thesis  presents  the  history  of  a  famous  mathematical  problem 
from  its  first  appearance  in  the  mathematics  of  the  earliest  school  at 
Alexandria  to  the  present  time. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  some  of  the  reasons  for  its 
neglect  during  the  several  periods  of  its  life  of  twenty-five  centuries  and 
also  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  of  its  various  revivals  and  its  enthusi- 
astic development  after  these  periods  of  neglect.  This  of  necessity  involves 
the  history  of  mathematics  as  well  as  the  history  of  education. 

The  drawings  represent  graphically  the  growth  of  the  problem 
through  the  ages — each  drawing  representing  all  that  had  been  accom- 
plished before  its  time,  with  the  addition  of  the  development  for  that 
particular  period — so  that  in  the  end  it  is  completely  represented  in  one 
picture. 

Each  drawing  is  fully  explained  by  the  introduction  and  tables 
preceding  it. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  candidates  have  ful- 
filled the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

IN  ENGLISH 

Presenter:  Professor  Schelling. 

MABEL  DODGE  HOLMES  was  born  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.  She 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Vassar 
College  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1904  and  191 2,  respec- 
tively. She  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  the  fall  of  1909.  Her  major 
subject  is  English  Literature  and  her  minors  are  English  Philology  and 
Modern  European  History.     There  are  thirty  (30)  units  to  her  credit. 

At  the  present  time  Miss  Holmes  is  a  teacher  of  English  at  the 
William  Penn  High  School  in  Philadelphia. 

The  title  of  her  thesis  is:  "The  Poet  as  Philosopher,  A  Study  of 
Three  Philosophical  Poems:  Nosce  Teipsum,  The  Essay  on  Man, 
In  Memoriam." 

This  discussion  deals  with  the  work  of  the  poet  who  consciously 
undertakes  the  treatment  of  metaphysical  themes,  not  as  implicit  in  his 
handling  of  other  poetic  material,  but  as  independent  subjects  for  his 
art.  Each  of  the  three  poets  chosen.  Sir  John  Davies,  representative  of 
the  Elizabethan  Age;   Alexander  Pope,  of  the  Age  of  Anne,  and  Alfred 
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Tennyson,  of  the  Early  Victorian  Age,  is  considered  in  relation,  first,  to 
the  historical  and  social  background  of  his  time;  second,  to  the  condition 
of  knowledge  in  his  day,  especially  of  philosophical,  scientific,  and  literary 
knowledge;  third,  to  the  poetical  achievement  on  similar  themes  of  his 
contemporaries,  and,  fourth,  to  the  religious  and  theological  thought  of 
his  period.  Such  a  study  makes  evident  how  much  of  each  of  the  three 
poems  is  a  reflection  of  the  thought  of  the  century  or  of  centuries  pre- 
ceding, rather  than  an  original  contribution  to  philosophic  development. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  in  so  far  as  these  three  poets  deal  with 
philosophical  material,  they  merely  summarize  in  literary  form  the  best 
thought  that  has  preceded  them;  and  that  the  qualities  which  make  their 
work  in  this  vein  memorable  are  not  those  of  the  philosopher,  but  those 
of  the  artist  who  reproduces  with  grace  and  vividness  the  image  of  thought 
and  life  which  is  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  his  mind. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  this  candidate  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


IN   GERMAN 

Presenter:   Professor  Johnson. 

CHARLOTTE  CHAFER  FLEISCHMAN  was  born  in  Philadelphia. 
She  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1914.  She  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  the  summer 
of  1 9 14.  Her  major  subject  is  German  Philology  and  her  minors  are 
German  Literature  and  English  Literature.  She  has  thirty(3o)  units  to 
her  credit. 

The  title  of  her  thesis  is:    "The  Strong  Verb  in  Martin  Opitz." 

The  sixteenth  century,  following  the  great  revival  of  Luther,  marks 
a  transition  between  the  Middle  High  German  literature  and  that  of  the 
Modern  period.  Martin  Opitz,  the  Silesian  poet,  stands  at  the  turning 
point  of  the  two  periods,  and  although  his  language  points  forward  to 
the  modern  epoch,  we  find  a  sufficient  number  of  older  forms  to  make 
a  study  of  his  language  profitable.  In  this  thesis  the  strong  verb  is  taken 
as  representative.  A  few  of  the  more  irregular  weak  verbs  are  considered. 
The  forms  are  referred  to  those  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  Sachs, 
Ayrer,  Murner  and  Fischart,  in  order  to  show  to  what  extend  Opitz 
advances  beyond  them  in  the  direction  of  modern  usage;  and  in  the 
more  striking  cases  to  Weckherlin,  Opitz's  contemporary,  in  order  to 
indicate  in  how  far  he  has  followed  the  practice  of  the  Second  Silesian 
School. 

The  first  part  of  the  paper  considers  the  conjugations  as  a  whole, 
their  variations  from  Middle  High  and  New  High  forms  having  been 
noted.  In  the  second  part,  each  of  the  Ablout  Classes  is  treated  in 
detail  and  all  occurrences  of  the  verbs  are  noted.  In  the  third  part  the 
verbs  Sein,  Thun,  Wollen  and  Haben  are  similarly  treated. 
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The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  this  candidate  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

IN   GREEK 

Presenter:   Professor  Bates. 

ALBERT  WINSLOW  BARKER  was  born  in  Chicago,  111.  H  c 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Haver- 
ford  College  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1917  and  1920, 
respectively.  During  the  year  1917-18  he  was  a  graduate  student  at 
Haverford  College.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University 
in  January  of  1919.  During  the  academic  year  of  1919-20  he  held  a 
Harrison  Scholarship  in  Greek.  Throughout  the  past  academic  year  he 
has  been  a  Harrison  Fellow  in  the  same  field.  His  major  subject  is  the 
Greek  language  and  his  minors  are  Greek  and  Roman  Archaeology.  There 
are  thirty-one  (31)  units  to  his  credit,  9  of  which  are  for  work  done  at 
Haverford  College. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  Complete  Classification  of  the 
Chitons  Worn  by  Greek  Women  as  Shown  in  Works  of  Art." 

It  shows  that  these  may  be  classified  under  seventeen  types,  dis- 
tributed in  three  larger  groups. 

The  principal  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  chitons  are  then 
discussed,  temple-sculpture,  vase-paintings  and  grave-reliefs.  In  view 
of  the  differences  of  original  purpose  served  by  these  different  works  of 
art  a  corresponding  difference  might  be  expected  in  the  types  of  costume 
represented.  From  each  source  large  numbers  of  works  are  then  examined 
and  the  costumes  shown  are  classified.  The  results  are  then  reduced  to  a 
percentage  basis  and  tabulated  for  comparison. 

The  result  shows  that  there  are  decisive  differences  in  the  frequency 
of  appearance  of  a  given  costume  in  the  three  sources. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  costumes  which  predominate  in 
temple-sculpture  do  not  represent  the  domestic  costumes  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  at  Athens,  but  rather  a  traditional  and  sculpturesque 
ideal;  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  varied  and  more  complex  costumes  of 
the  grave-reliefs  correspond  more  nearly  to  actual  practice  in  the  classical 
period. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  this  candidate  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

IN  PHYSICS 

Presenter:   Professor  Goodspeed. 

ANTON  DAVID  UDDEN  was  born  in  Linsberg,  Kansas.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Augustana  College  in  1907. 
He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  February  of  191 9.  During  the 
academic  year  1919-20  he  held  a  Frazer  Fellowship  in  Physics.      His 
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major  subject  is  Physics  and  his  minors  are  Physics  and  Mathematics. 
There  are  twenty-six  and  a  half  (26^2)  units  to  his  credit,  15^^  of  which 
are  for  courses  completed  at  the  University  of  Chicago  between  the 
years  191 1  and  19 17,  inclusive. 

Mr.  Udden  held  an  instructorship  in  Physics  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  during  the  second  term  of  the  academic  year  191 8-19  and 
throughout  the  academic  year  just  completed. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Ionization  Potential  of  Selenium 
Vapor." 

When  an  electron  possesses  a  certain  critical  speed  it  is  capable  of 
ionizing  a  given  vapor  atom  by  collision.  That  potential  which  can 
impart  this  speed  to  an  electron  is  known  as  the  ionization  potential  of 
the  given  vapor. 

The  ionization  potential  of  selenium  vapor  was  determined  by  a  two- 
electrode  device  for  measuring  negative  currents  and  also  by  the  use  of 
three  electrodes  according  to  the  Lenard  method.  The  apparatus  con- 
sisted of  a  four-electrode  pyrex  glass  tube.  During  the  cleaning-out 
process  a  small  cup  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  contained  the  selenium 
to  be  vaporized.  Nickel  was  finally  selected  to  be  used  for  electrodes. 
The  ionization  potential  of  selenium  vapor  was  determined  to  be  12.7  ±0.4 
volts. 

According  to  Bohr's  theory,  if  the  ionization  potential  V  o{  ^  vapor 
has  been  determined,  the  limiting  frequency  V  of  the  spectrum  of  this 
vapor  may  then  be  calculated  from  Planck's  formula  ^  =  ^'.  If  the 
potential  12.7  volts  is  substituted  for  V  in  the  above  expression,  the 
limiting  frequency  of  the  spectrum  of  selenium  vapor  is  about  990 
Angstrom  units. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  this  candidate  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

Presenter:   Professor  Twitmyer. 

KARL  GREENWOOD  MILLER  was  born  in  Salem,  Va.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  191 5  and  191 8,  respectively.  He  entered 
the  Graduate  School  in  the  summer  of  191 5.  His  major  subject  is 
Psychology  and  his  minors  are  Clinical  Psychology  and  Education. 
There  are  thirty-one  (31)  units  to  his  credit. 

Mr.  Miller  was  an  instructor  in  Psychology  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  from  191 5  to  191 8,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  He  returned  to  the  University  in  191 9  and  has  held  an 
instructorship  in  the  same  subject  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  Diagnostic  Study  of  Fifty  College 
Students." 

This  thesis  makes  an  intensive  study  of  data  collected  relative  to  an 
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unselected  group  of  fifty  college  men  who  were  members  of  the  chiss  in 
elementary  psychology  during  the  session  of  1919-20.  The  record  of 
each  individual  includes  scores  made  in  a  series  of  fourteen  psychological 
tests,  the  grades  received  in  all  college  courses,  and  a  rating  on  estimated 
competency  given  on  the  basis  of  a  five-minute  interview  by  an  instructor 
unfamiliar  with  the  student.  A  careful  description  has  been  given  of 
each  test  and  of  the  method  employed  in  assigning  the  various  ratings. 

The  mathematical  treatment  of  the  data  shows  an  absence  of  sig- 
nificant correlation  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  mental 
abilities  are  not  involved  in  the  different  ratings  under  consideration.  It 
is  found,  however,  that  an  analytic  study  of  the  record  of  each  individual 
discloses  evidence  of  certain  mental  traits  and  qualifications,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  should  be  of  great  importance  to  administrative  officers  of 
the  university  and  to  the  student  himself  in  the  guidance  of  his  educational 
and  vocational  development. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  this  candidate  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Presenter:   Professor  Witmer. 

MORRIS  SIMON  VITELES  was  born  in  Russia.  He  received  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  191 8  and  1919,  respectively.  He  entered  the  Graduate 
School  in  the  fall  of  191 8.  He  has  held  an  instructorship  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  of  this  University  from  1919-21,  inclusive.  His 
major  subject  is  Psychology  and  his  minors  are  Mental  Pathology  and 
Clinical  Psychology.  There  are  thirty-six  and  a  half  {^6}4)  units  to 
his  credit. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is:  "Job  Specifications  and  Diagnostic 
Tests  of  Job  Competency  Designed  for  the  Auditing  Division  of 
A  Street  Railway  Company:  A  Psychological  Study  in  Industrial 
Guidance." 

This  study  concerns  itself  with  the  development  of  job  specifications 
and  psychological  tests  of  job  competency  for  the  Auditing  Division  of  a 
street  railway  company. 

Preliminary  job  specifications  were  prepared  for  the  nineteen  jobs  in 
the  Auditing  Division.  These  nineteen  jobs  were  then  grouped  under 
eight  Standard  Office  Job  specifications  on  the  basis  of  a  similarity  of 
abilities,  knowledge  and  experience  essential  to  proficiency  on  different 
jobs.  A  series  of  psychological  tests  for  the  diagnosis  of  an  applicant's 
job  competency  and  prediction  of  his  probable  success  or  failure  on  the 
job  for  which  he  is  making  application  were  prepared.  These  are  pre- 
sented in  this  study  together  with  standard  instructions  for  giving  tests, 
method  of  scoring,  and  critical  levels  or  norms. 

The  job  specifications  and  diagnostic  tests  were  designed  to  become 
part  of  the  machinery  of  personnel  administration  of  the  Auditing  Division 
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for  the  purpose  of  selecting  and  maintaining  an  effective  working  force 
in  this  division.  Their  use  in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  an  effective 
working  force  in  this  unit  of  a  particular  industrial  organization  is  dis- 
cussed and  a  general  method  of  procedure  in  developing  job  specifications 
and  diagnostic  tests  is  outlined. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  this  candidate  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

IN   SEMITICS 

Presenter:   Professor  Montgomery. 

CHARLES  DOW  BENJAMIN  was  born  in  Honesdale,  Pa.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1915  and  1916,  respectively.  He  entered 
the  Graduate  School  in  the  fall  of  191 5  as  a  Harrison  Scholar  in  Semitics. 
During  the  academic  years  1916-17  and  1917-18  he  held  a  Harrison 
Fellowship  in  the  same  subject.  His  major  subject  is  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  and  his  minors  are  Arabic  and  the  History  of  Religions.  There 
are  thirty  and  one-half  (30^)  units  to  his  credit. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Variations  between  the  Hebrew 
AND  the  Greek  Texts  of  Joshua,  1-12." 

The  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  variations  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  texts  of  Joshua,  1-12.  Both  have  suffered  largely  from 
similar  causes,  and  the  recognition  and  elimination  of  faults  is  preliminary 
to  the  recovery  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  it  existed  at  the  time  the  Greek 
translation  was  made.  The  variations  are  classified.  Those  which  throw 
light  upon  the  intelligence  and  reliability  of  the  Greek  are:  Orthographical 
variations;  accidental  omissions;  editorial  omissions;  and  the  variable 
element  existing  in  the  subjective  nature  of  a  translation.  A  number  of 
variations  are  classed  as  glosses,  deliberate  additions  or  corrections,  which 
arose  in  the  period  during  which  the  classical  Hebrew  was  passing  over 
into  Aramaic.  These  are  categorized  according  to  the  evident  purpose 
of  the  scribe  who  added  them  to  a  word  or  phrase,  in  order  to  explain,  to 
clarify,  to  vary  one  reading  by  another,  to  harmonize,  or  to  anticipate. 
To  this  discussion  is  appended  a  list  of  changes  chapter  by  chapter, 
explaining  the  reasons  for  the  changes  in  text  and  how  they  arose. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  this  candidate  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

IN   SOCIOLOGY 

Presenter:   Professor  Lichtenberger. 

PHILIP  R.  GOLDSTEIN  was  born  in  Russia.  He  received  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Cornell  University 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1913  and  1916,  respectively.  He 
entered  the  Graduate  School  in  the  fall  of  1914.     His  major  subject  is 
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Sociology  and  his  minors  are  Education  and  Political  Science.  There 
are  thirty  (30)  units  to  his  credit,  3  of  which  are  for  courses  completed  at 
Columbia  University  during  the  sumpier  of  191 8. 

The  title  of  his  thesis  is:  "  Social  Aspects  of  the  Jewish  Colonies 
OF  South  Jersey." 

The  writer,  who  was  the  Director  (1914-1920)  of  Cultural  Activities 
among  the  South  Jersey  Jewish  agricultural  colonies,  was  facilitated  by 
intimate  observation  of  the  social  being,  in  its  entirety,  of  the  Jews  there, 
and  has  studied  the  beginnings,  vicissitudes  and  prospects  of  those  quite 
typical  colonies. 

The  thesis  aims  to  show  fundamentally  why,  as  is  the  way  in  the 
colonies,  the  youths  leave  the  farm  for  the  city,  and  to  establish  that 
the  Jewish  psychology  is  not  instinctively  averse  or  unsuited  to  farming, 
as  is  confirmed  by  Biblical  history  and,  in  modern  times,  by  reports  from 
the  Jewish  agricultural  colonies  in  the  Holy  Land  to-day.  It  is  chiefly  a 
matter  of  environment,  of  adaptation  and  adjustment.  Nurture  is  more 
powerful  than  Nature.  Efficient  training  in  the  proper  surroundings, 
and  subsequent  encouragement  are  the  basic  needs.  Nineteen  centuries 
of  persecution  have  weaned  the  Jews  from  the  soil;  the  twentieth  century 
of  freedom  and  tolerance  can  bring  him  back  to  his  one-time  love  for  it. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  this  candidate  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
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